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AURORA, 
BY GUIDO 


Turs picture adorns the ceiling of La Vigna Rospigliosi, at Rome, 
where it has often called forth the admiration of the best jndges of art. 
Guido, who, as we stated in our last, left the school of Calvart for the Caracci 
along with Albani annd Domenichino, painted this pictnre after he had dis- 
tinguished himself at Rome, and, by the success of his efforts, excited the 
jealousy, not only of his fellow students, but of his new mastets. It was a 
subject well suited to the fanciful and graceful pencil of this delightful painter. 
Guido was remarkable for giving an ideal a to his female figures. In 
a letter written to the Chamberlain of Pope Urban VIIL., speaking of a 
figure in one of his pictures, he says that having in vain sought on earth 
for a sublime Heavenly form, he had painted one of the most perfect which 
his imagination could suggest. On an examination of his pictures it will, 
however, be found, that he was at least as much indebted to the antique as 
to his fancy. A close study of the Venus de Medicis, and more particularly 
of the Niobe, enabled him to give to his female figures that graceful and 
noble character which renders them so truly enchanting. 

The younger Richardson who saw this picture, and seems to have been 
enchant with it, remarks that the morning may be divided into three parts : 
1, the dawn ; 2, the brightning of the sky by the sun’s rays shot upwards 
from under the horizon ; 3, the period from sun-rise to noon. ‘ For these 
three »” he observes ‘‘ the Italians have as many names, Albe, Aurora, 
and Mattina ; and all these are expressed in this picture. The first by a 
ry bearing a torch, representing the morning star, which is very bright 
at the first opening of day ; Aurora, a figure of a young woman in the clouds, 
dressed in white and yellow, scattering flowers ; and lastly Apollo, in his 
chariot, drawn by his fierce dappled horses, pushing away theclouds, and substi- 
tuting glory in their place; and to express the cheerfulness of this sweet 
time, the lovers, hand in hand, come on with great alacrity. They are young 
Nymph-like figures, that almost encompass the Chariot of Apollo, and 
make a principal part of the beauty of this picture.” 

This is the opinion given in «‘ An Account of some Statues, Bas-reliefs, 
Drawings, and Pictures in Italy, &c., by Messrs, Richardson ;”* but as in 





* London, 1722. 
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the French Edition of that work* the authors inserted much new matter, 
we translate from it the following additional remarks. 

‘‘The manner of expressing these three divisions of the morning is 
derived from the antique, as will appear on reference to numerous bas-reliefs, 
medals and gems. I never saw, ntti any thing of the kind, which, 
upon the whole, approached the magnificent and at the same time ex- 
hilirating style in which Guido has executed this —— Among the 
figures which represent Days,t the two principal, and which are also the 
nearest to the eye, are taken from one of the finest specimens of ancient art 
which have reached us,—a relievo of females dancing, preserved in La Vigna 
Borghese.{ She who is seen in front, and who is draped in green by Guido, 
is introduced into his picture with very little alteration. The only difference 
in the other, draped in blue, and turning her back towards the spectator, is 
that the figure is reversed ; but I am persuaded that on comparison with 
the original, any one will agree with me that the changes made by Guido are 
by no means happy. The uncovered leg of the figure in green is somewhat 
stiff, and is not well attached. The two extremities of the drapery which 
fall on each side of the left leg of the figure in blue, are two much alike, 
are heavy, and peor in invention. Moreover, the body of the former figure is 
not well shown under the drapery, which is wonderfully managed in the 
antique. Thus it may be imagined, that this picture -vould be rendered still 
more excellent than it is, were all the figures taken trom the relievo ; espe- 
cially if we also suppose the figure between the two already mentioned 
somewhat brighter, which would make it harmonize better with the green. 
But the colour of the drapery of this figure appears to have undergone some 
change. I have no doubt that these figures are the Days of the Week, and 
not the Hours as they usually are called, not only on aceount of their number, 
but because there is much propriety in their introduction ; for Guido wished 
to say in a poetic and picturesque manner, that the morning is the most 
pleasing and joyous ~ of the day.” 

This noble work has been engraved by Frey and Raphael Morghen. 
How much is it to be regretted that Guido, who painted so divinely, should 
have sacrificed his Art for the Gaming Table! He painted at first labo- 
Tiously, and at last negligently, and the difference observable in his works 
has induced some critics to suppose that he changed his style at different 
a of his life. He painted hastily to pay debts inprudently contracted. 

en surprise was expressed at the large sums he lost, he used to observe, 
that it was easy for him to make all right, so long as he did not lose his 
hand. He was not so indifferent in the early part of his career, as the 
following anecdote will shew. The Pope consigned the superintendance 
of the works in the Chapel of Santa Maria Maggiore to Arpina, who wishin 
to encourage rapid painting, offered a gold chain to the artist who should 
first complete the picture on which he was employed. On hearing this pro- 
posal, Guido exclaimed—‘‘ What! are we to be treated as race horses, 
and he to be most esteemed who first reaches the gaol !” 

Our sketch of Guido’s Aurora is executed in Penand Ink and Lavis—a 
manner which seems extremely well calculated to produce successful repre- 
sentations of pictures of this kind. 


* Amsterdam, 1728. 

+ The figures are called the hours in the English edition. In the French they are 
supposed to represent the days of the week. 

$ Engraved in Parrier, Bas-reli¢fs antiques. Tab. 19, 20. 
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LOVE AND POETRY, 


A SPANISH TALE. 





“ We Poets in our youth begin with gladness, 
“ But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness.” 


WoRDSWORTH. 





In the beginning of the fourteenth century the little kingdom of Castile 
was the centre of the arts and sciences, to which scholars and courtiers of all 
nations resorted to perfect themselves in the learning and accomplishments 
of the age. In the revival of letters and the progress of civilization, this 
nation had anticipated all the rest of Europe, except Italy, by nearly two 
centuries, and now, under the enlightened sway of Don Juan the Second, 
it was rapily approaching the Augustan era of its literature. This prince 
was the most accomplished Monarch who had held the Castilian sceptre 
since the days of Alphonso the Wise, and his court was so thronged with 
distinguished scholars and poets, that it was compared to that of Apollo 
himself, 

Among the most illustrious of his subjects; both in rank and talent, 
was the Marquis de Villena, Master of Calatrava. This nobleman, who 
was of the blood royal of Arragon, had distinguished himself by his personal 

rowess against the Moors of Grenada, but still more by his am of 
etters and by the accessions which he had himself made to the literature of 
his country. He was indefatigable in seeking out and rewarding the friend- 
less scholar and man of genius, and many of the most eminent literati of Spain 
were members of his household, and supported by his bounty, Prouder of 
the genius and talent by which he was surrounded, than he was of his lofty 
birth, or mili fame, the Master of Calatrava became the wonder and 
admiration of Spain. The loftiest poets sang his praises, the most dis- 
tinguished princes sought his friendship, and the chiefs and nobles who 
desired to rise in general éstimation were constrained to copy his example. 

The favourite lyric poet of that was Macias, afterwards from causes 
which will sufficiently appear in the following tale, surnamed ‘* El Enamo- 
rado.” He was of humble birth, totally destitute of wordly fortune ; but 
his parents who watched with delight the development of his extraordinary 

wers, had exhausted their slender resources in bestowing upon him a 
iberal education. Thus accomplished, he picked up for some time a scanty 
subsistence by wandering through the towns and villages of his native pro- 
vince, Galicia, carolling songs of his own composition wherever he saw an 
open lattice or frequented bower, or narrating histories of love, or battle, 
or enchantment, wherever he could collect a sufficiently numerous groupe of 
listeners. On one of these latter occasions, a person accidentally became 
one of his auditors who appeared anxious to preserve the strictest incognito, 
but whose noble mien and stately step would have soon discovered him in 
@ company which was less intensely interested in listening to the speaker, 
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The genius of Macias was appreciated by the discriminating taste of the 
stranger, and the next day the wandering poet found a maintenance and a 
home under the hospitable roof of the Master of Calatrava. 

This event happened about two years previous to the occurrence of the 
incidents which we are about to narrate. In the interval the writings and 
the fame of Macias were spread far and wide. His songs were sung at every 
court in Spain, and numerous were the solicitations which he received from 
the neighbouring princes to throw of his dependence upon the Master, and 
attach himself to them. To all these persuasions the poet was inexorable. 
In Don Juan he saw the beau ideal of a chivalrous and enlightened sovereign, 
and in the Master, all the illustrious qualities which combine to form the 
nobleman and the man of letters. There was a tie of a softer but of a more 
secret nature which bound Macias to the household of the Marquis de 
Villena, A beautiful orphan of the name of Isabella de Medina, shared 
with him and many others the protection of that nobleman. She was utterly 
friendless and portionless, but being related, although very distantly to 
the Master, she was treated with considerable respect and distinction by 
all the household. Hier participation in the noble blood of Villena, depen- 
dant although her circumstances were, rendered it little less than madness in 
Macias to foster the passion which he felt for her. He nevertheless sub- 
mitted himself to its influence; sought every opportunity for a private 
interview with her, and, on one occasion, disclosed to her the secret of his 
passion, and had the satisfaction of hearing from her own lips that it was 
returned with an ardour equal to his own. 

Their interviews now became frequent, although from prudential motives 
they kept them as secret as possible from the rest of the household. The 
heart of Macias beat with rapture, and his whole thoughts were turned ta 
the project of escaping from the Master’s palace and solemnizing their 
nuptials. One evening, however, when the poet met his fair one at the 
accustomed hour in that part of the gardens of the palace which was appro- 
priated to her use, his pallid face, the distraction of his speech, and the 
cloud upon his brow denoted that some unforeseen misfortune had befallen 
them. — 

«« Dearest Macias” exclaimed Isabella, as she returned the fervent 
pressure of his hand, ‘‘ what has happened. Tell me all. Ill news flies 
apace, and if I must hear it, let it be from the lips of'my beloved.” , 
» © We must part, Isabella,” said the poet despondingly. 

*¢ Part! oh! never, never,” said Isabella. ‘‘ It must not, shall not 
be. I will wander over the wide world with Macias. I will cast this palace 
and all its pleasures behind me, come weal or woe, come wealth or want, I 
will share them all with thee.” 

«* Nay, we must part,” said Macias, “ but only for atime. A few 
months or weeks, or perchance days,” and his features brightened as he 
spake, ‘‘ will restore me to my Isabella.” 

‘* Days, and weeks, and months,” said Isabella weeping. ‘Oh! name 
not to me Time’s odious portions: they never disturbed my brain till now, 
for while thou wert near me, life seemed but one long day of happiness 
and love.” 

** Sweetest!” said Macias, “‘ dry these tears. To night does Don 
Alonso de Melendez leave this city to take the command of the army against 
the Moors, and the Master has recommended me to his notice, and to an 

honourable post under hiscommand. I shall return, Isabella, and speedily’, 
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perchance more worthy of thy love, with a name distinguished alike in letters 
and in arms. The Master may then, perhaps, smile upon the hopes which 
he would now annihilate with his frown, and every barrier which Opposes 
itself to our happiness may be removed for ever,” 

- Slender as was the foundation upon which this wild hope rested (for 
the Master was not one who was likely to grant that favour to military 
prowess which he denied to literary fame), still it shed a ray of light upon 
the darkened spirits of the lovers, and almost reconciled Isabella to the 
departure of her betrothed. At this moment the sound of a trumpet was 
heard, which was the signal for the followers of Don Alonso to assemble 
round their leader. 

«* IT must away—I must away,” said Macias. ‘ Farewell, beloved, 
thine am I whatever betides,” and thou he added, * art— 

‘«« Thine—thine,” she exclaimed, interrupting him “ forever, and for 
ever !” 

These mutual vows they sealed upon each others lips—a few hasty but 
fervent embraces were exchanged, and then the poet wrung the hand of his 
fair one, and disappeared through the wicket by which he had entered. 

Days, and weeks, and months rolled on, but neither Macias, or any 
tidings of him reached the Villena Palace. At length the fatal intelligence 
arrived that the Moors had defeated the Spaniards in a great battle ; that 
Don Alonso and many of his most distinguished associates were slain, and 
that the remainder had been compelled to lay down their arms, and were 
languishing in the prisons of Grenada. Of Macias no certain intelligence 
could be obtained. He had been seen in the thickest of the fight performing 
prodigies of valour, and it was considered but too probable that he had shared 
the fate of his commander. When the lapse of time, without bringing any 
information as to his fate, had in the opinion of all converted this probability 
into a certainty, Isabella saw no longer any necessity for keeping her secret, 
and revealed to the Master and to the household the passion which she had 
entertained for the unfortunate Macias. The Master chid and pardoned her 
in the same breath, telling her that he scarcely knew how to lament the 
death even of so famous a poet, since it had probably saved his family name 
from degredation and dishonour. He then added, that her future welfare 
had long occupied his thoughts, and that he had at length fixed upona 
bridegroom who was her equal in birth, and whose wealth was sufficient to 
maintain her in suitable splendour. 

** Alas! Sir,” she exclaimed, “talk not to me of nuptials and of 
bridegrooms. I have no heart to bestow ; it is buried in the grave of 
Macias. I have vowed myself his for ever, and death itself shall not absolve 
me from that vow.” 

“* Girl,” said the Marquis sternly, “‘ talk not thus, Thou art the first 
of the blood of Villena who ever dreamed of corrupting its pure stream from 
the veins of plebeians. The first too, male or female, who ever made un- 
manly wailing for the dead, however beloved and however famous.” 

‘* I mourn not for the ignoble and the plebeian,” she replied.” ‘“‘ His 
was the nobility of genius, more honourable than that of blood—a nobility 
which will render the annals of our Castile illustrious, when the name of 
many a now haughty noble shall have sunk into fathomless oblivion.” 

Isabella had attacked the Marquis on the only point in which she 
knew that his prejudices were vulnerable. ‘‘ Child,” he said, in an equally 
determined but more softened tone, ‘‘ Castile may well be proud of the 
fame and genius of Macias, Had he but gentle blood in his veins, his 
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claim to thy hand should have been preferred to that of the noblest and the 
wealthiest. But the eagle of the mountain crag must not mate herself with 
the lowly nightingale, although his notes are sweet as the songs of Paradise. 
Think no more of Macias, or think only that his grave has long closed over 
him. To-morrow Don Juan de Porama will crave an interview with you. 
Treat him as his worth and dignity deserve, apd as you value your place in 
my favour.” 

As the Master left her apartment, Isabella renewed her vows of eternal 
fidelity to Macias, be he living or be he dead. The next day Don Juan de 
Porama sought and obtained the interview which he desired. He was 
young, handsome, accomplished—his passion was sincere—and Isabella 
could not hate him. A second interview took place, and she thought that 
had she never known Macias she might possibly have loved him. This was 
quickly followed by a third, and she remembered that Macias was dead and 
that Don Juan was living, Pressed by the importunities of her lover, 
impelled by the commands of the Master, and not forbidden, or if at all but 
feebly, by the dictates of her own heart, she at length held out her finger 
to the nuptial ring, and became the wife of Don Juan de Porama. 

Great and splendid were the preparations which were made at the 
Villena palace to celebrate this auspicious event, and on the evening of the 
day of its occurrence, all the apartments of that majestic pile were one blaze 
of splendour and magnificence. The tables groaned beneath the weight of 
the rarest wines, and the most delicious viands. All the rich and the noble 
of the kingdom were under the roof of the Marquis of Calatrava, and even 
the Monarch himself deigned for a short time, to mix among the guests of 
his illustrious subject and relative. In the principal saloon were gathered 
together the bride and bridgroom, the Master, and the more distinguished 
of his guests. Here the song and the dance delighted the ears and employed 
the limbs ofall. A celebrated poet and minstrel was invited, who charmed 
his auditors by the exquisite style in which he sang and accompanied himself 
on the harp,—both song and tune being of his own composition. He was 
seated on an elevated chair beneath a dais or canopy of state, and was by 
far the most conspicuous person in the assembly ; such were the honours 
which Villena, with all his aristocratic feeling deemed due to the children 
of genius. It was during one of the pauses of the dance that this poet, after 
trying the strings of his instrument with more than his accustomed care, sang 
and played the following canzonet :— 


I. 


Sir Knight, heed not the the clamorous call 
From hill, or from valley, or turreted hall ; 
Cease, holy Friar, cease for awhile 

The anthem that swells thro’ the fretted aisle ; 
Forrester bold, to the bugle’s sound 

Listen no longer, tho’ gaily wound ; 

But haste to the bridal, haste away, 

Where love’s rebeck is tuned to a sweeter lay. 


II. 


Sir Knight, Sir Kinght, no longer twine 

The laurel wreath o’er that bold brow of thine ; 
Friar, to-day from thy temples tear 

The ivy garland that sages wear ; 
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To-day bold Forester, cast aside 

Thy oak-leaf crown, the woodland’s pride ; 
And bind round your brows the myrtle gay 
While the rebeck resounds love’s sweetest lay. 


II. 


Sir Knight, urge not now the gallant steed 

O’er the plains which to honour and glory lead ; 
Friar forget thy order’s vow, 

And pace not the gloomy cloisters now ; 
Chase no longer with bow and with spear, 
Forrester bold, the dappled deer ; 

But tread me a measure as light and gay 

As ever kept time to the rebeck’s lay. 


The applause which succeeded the poet’s song was astounding, and the 
company of both sexes were standing up to comply with the mandate at its 
conclusion, when a voice at the other end of the room, of ravishing sweet- 
ness, but in a stern solemn tone warbled the following lines to the same tune. 


Sir Knight, couch thy lance to humble the pride, 
Of the treacherous bridegroom, and fair false bride ; 
Holy Friar, I crave of thee 

Thy curse upon falsehood and perjury ; 

Forester, truth to the woodlands is fled, 

Here fraud and inconstancy dwell instead ; 

Haste all from the bridal, haste away, 

Ere the rebeck is tuned to a sterner lay, 


The consternation which this unexpected incident occasioned was 
indiscribable. All heard the voice, but none could tell whence it proceeded. 
The company in general split into little parties, and each was inquiring of 
his neighbour what his neighbour was anxious to learn of him. The bride 
turned pale as death ; the bridegroom red as fire ; and the Master of Cala- 
trava was engaged in anxious whispering with those about him. At length 
Don Juan shaking off the stupor which his surprise had occasioned, stood "p 
and said : ** Let him, whomsoever he may be, who, contrary to the laws o 
ral and honour has disturbed the peace of this fair meeting, come 
forward if he dare, and meet the vengeance of the Knight of Porama. 

* That, dare I,” said a voice from the quarter of the room whence the 
song had proceeded, “ and will I do.” 

A tall thin figure approached, eee in a black cloak. The cloak 
was quickly thrown aside and exhibited a face well-known to all present. 

** Macias, Macias,” exclaimed a hundred voices, ‘‘ welcome, thrice 
welcome to Castile.” The bride hid her face in her hands, and sunk into 
the arms of her attendants ; the bridegroom drew his sword, but his hand 
seemed paralysed with wonder; the Master gazed with astonishment, and 
advanced to meet his restored dependant, while the poet descended from his 
seat as if anxious to resign it to one more worthy of occupying so distinguish- 
ed a station. 

“ Sir Knight of Porama,” said Macias, “‘ I am here, and ready to 
defy thee with life and limb,” 
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« No,” said Don Juan sheathing his sword, “ I war not with the sons 
of the peasants, but beware, malapert minstrel, beware, how you provoke 
the wrath of Juan de Porama.” 

«« I fear nought ; I will beware of nought but infamy and dishonour,” 
retorted Macias: I claim the hand and heart of this fair damsel, plighted 
to me by a thousand sacred vows—confirmed by a thousand chaste embra- 
ces—and remembered at least by one constant heart amidst battle aud 
amidst sickness—in famine and in captivity—in the desert and on the wave 
—in suffering and in solitude, and here.” 

«« Patience, good Macias,” said the Master of Calatrava, ‘‘ and listen 
to the dictates of reason. Isabella is the wedded wife of my noble friend 
Don Juan : she thought you were dead,—she mourned for you, she wept for 
you—but Heaven has now joined those whom man must not put asunder.” 

The words of the Master appeared to fall upon an unconscious ear. 
Macias gazed wildly on all around, first upon the speaker, then on the 
assembled crowd, and then upon Isabella. A momentary sternness dwelt 
upon his brow as he advanced towards the latter, but the state of weakness 
and suffering in which he beheld her annihilated every feeling in his bosom 
but that of compassion. He gazed on her long and ee drops 
rolled down his temples—his knees tottered—and he gasped convulsively. 


He leaned for a few moments against a marble pillar, and then, with a 
violent effort, summoning all his strength he rushed from the room, and was 
lost to the eyes of the assembled multitude. 

The events of this night made a deep impression upon all who witnessed 
them, and formed the subject of conversation for a long period among the 
inhabitants of the city. Don Juan resolved to remove his bride from a 
neighbourhood which seemed dangerous to her peace and honour, and the next 


day, after taking a cordial leave of his entertainer, he cartied her with him 
to his own mansion at Porama. Nothing more was heard of Macias, although 
the strictest search was made for him from two different quarters, and with 
very different motives. Don Juan, whose revenge could be satisfied by 
nothing less than the blood of the person who had insulted him, had spies 
posted in every quarter where it was likely that his intended victim could 
be found. The Master, on the contrary, was anxious to do all in his power 
for the safety and protection of one whom he valued so highly, and with 
emissaries yet more numerous, he dogged the footsteps of those employed by 
Don Juan for the purpose of rescuing Macias from their violence should 
they discover his place of concealment. He especially kept watch in the 
the neighbourhood of Porama, knowing the rash disposition of the poet, and 
fearing that he might even have the madness to appear in the vicinity of 
his enemy’s residence. 

The suspicion of the Master was well grounded, for Macias, although 
he contrived to keep himself effectually concealed, was all this time in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the object of his passion resided. He 
anxiously watched for an opportunity of conversing with Isabella, but with- 
out success, he was not even able among the numerous lattices which sur- 
rounded the mansion to discover that which shaded the chamber of his 
mistress, At length, one day, having watched Don Juan’s departure for a 
hunting party in the neighbourhood, he ventured boldly from his hiding 
place, and took a fearless survey of the mansion. A lattice towards the 
east was half opened, and by it, he saw seated a female form, which his 
sanguine spirit instantly conjectured to be Isabella, He was not long in 
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doubt, for that low sweet voice, in whose tones his ear could never be 
deceived, began to warble the following lines :— 


Love, like a bird born in a cage 
In bondage gaily sings, 

Nor sighs to rove, but prizes more 
His fetters than his wings. 


Macias instantly recognized in these lines the first stanza of = 
which he had presented to Isabella. He immediately took up the air an 
sang the concluding stanza. 


Then do not strive those chains to break ; 
Tho’ lighter than a feather, 

They’re twined so closely round the heart 
That both must break together.* 


He had scarcely begun to sing, when the lattice was thrown open, and 
Isabella appeared at it, her features betokening the utmost anxiety and alarm. 
With the finger of one hand pressed upon her lip, she appeared to enjoin 
him to silence, while she waived the other hastily, as though she urged him 
to begone. The inconsiderate bard, however, paid no attention to her signs. 
The sight of her appeared to have completed his mental intoxication, and he 
concluded the song in a tone loud and bold e:oug ¢o alarm-the inmates of 
the mansion. Isabella, evidently in a state of the most distressing anxiety 
retired from the window, and scarcely had she closed the lattice when 
Macias beheld three armed men approaching the cpot on which he stood, 
He now drew his weapon and waited their assault. Macias was no mean 
swordsman, and instantly disarmed the foremost of his assailants. The 
other two, however, closed upon him, and continued to point their weapons 
at his breast with the-most murderous perseverance. At every lunge the 
poet lost blood, although by his courage and adroitness ne warded off their 
blows, which they aimed at his vitals. At length, however, faint and 
exhausted he was about to yield himself an easy prey, when he heard the 
trampling of horses in his rear. He sunk upon the ground, and was con- 
scious, for a moment, that his assassins had ceased to attack him, having 
other opponents toJengage. His senses, hewever, staggered—all things 
appeared to reel around him—and at length he closed his eyes in a state of 
death-like insensibility. 

When he opened them once more he found himeclf stretched upon a 
couch, with bandages across his head and breast. He endeavoured to raise 
himself to survey his apartment, but instantly sank back upon his pillow 
exhausted with the effort,  Forbear, good Macias,” said a voice at his 
bed side, “ to try your strength too soon. Time and care will work your 
recovery, and in the interim be tranquil and be patient.” 

“« Where am I ?” inquired the wondering poet, “ and who are you who 
thus address me ?” 

** You are a captive,” returned the other, “in the prison of Arjonillas, 
and I am for a season your goaler, but your friend.” 


* The above stanzas have already cepeared in print, and have acquired a value not 


their own from the beautiful music adapted to them by Mr. Hawes, They were, nowever 
originally intended for the situation which they now cooapy. _— ; 
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‘‘ Once more a prisoner,” sighed the bard. ‘‘ Were not the dungeons 
of Grenada my habitation long enough? But who,” he inquired again, 
«* dares to confine me? I ama subject of the King of Castile, and a 
soldier of the Cross. Has Don Juan de Porama had the boldness to send 
me here ?” 

** Not so,” answered the communicative gaoler, “nor does he even 
know the place of your confinement. You are sent here by order of the 
lord of this place, the Master of Calatrava, whose servants rescued you 
yesterday from the hands of assassins. He has _— you here as the 
safest asylum from the wrath of Don Juan, as well as from your own mad 
and ungovernable passions.” 

The intelligence which he thus received was on the whole of a more 
satisfactory character than he had expected. He partook of a slight meal 
which he found provided at his bed side, and then exhausted nature once 
more gave way, and he sunk into a profound and unbroken slumber. 

When he awoke he found that his meal and his repose had greatly 
renovated his strength. He sat up in his bed, and contemplated the room 
in which he was confined. It was a small square chamber, low roofed, 
and scarcely large enough for more than two persons to move about it at the 
same time. He crawled to the window which he found was not so lofty as the 
height of a man from the ground, but the strong iron bars by which it was 
guarded precluded the possibility of an escape. This window commanded a 
beautiful and extensive prospect. Innumerable vineyards bowing beneath 
the treasures with which they were loaded, formed the foreground ; be- 
yond them rolled the broad waters of the Guadalquivir, while in the distance 
towered the lofty mountains of the Sierra Morena, behind which the sun 
was setting in unclouded magnificence. 

As the poet gazed upon this enchanting scene, he perceived a horseman 
muffled in a dark grey cloak, who passed and repassed his prison windows 
several times. At length he paused, and after looking cautiously all around 
him, he drew close to the the window and unmufiled his face. Macias 
thought that he recognized his features. 

** Is it Diego!” he inquired, “ surely no.” 

“‘ Tam he, indeed Sir,” returned the other, and your most lowly 
servant.” 

‘“* Nay, you serve the Lady de Porama ; cursed be those who made 
her take that name,” exclaimed Macias. 

‘* Even so,” returned Diego, ‘‘ and it is in obedience to her bidding 
that I am here.” 

Macias leaped eagerly on his feet, and gazed upon the speaker with 
almost frantic eagerness. Diego thrust a billet through the bars of the 
window, the seal of which the -poet hastily broke and read the following 


lines :-— 

“* To the bearer, dearest Macias, you are indebted for your life, for 
it was he who first observed your mad appearance beneath my lattice, 
and anticipating its consequence gave information to the Master’s emissa- 
‘ ries, and led them to your rescue. From him I have learned the place 
‘* of your durance. 


“6 


” 


“ TSABELLA.” 
Again, and again, did the enraptured Macias peruse this epistle, 
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scarcely believing the evidence of his senses. As often did he press it to 
his lips and cover it with kisses. Then turning towards Diego, he ex- 
elaimed : ‘‘ Thanks, gallant and faithful servant, for the life which thou 
preserved yesterday—and thanks, a thousand thanks for the blessed tidings 
which you have brought me to-day, and which renders that life, otherwise a 
worthless boon, a prize of inestimable value.” 

Diego who had waited with exemplary patience while the poet acted 
all these extravagances, now suggested that it would be prudent for him to 
be gone as speedily “as possible, and offered to be the bearer of any letter 
from Macias to his mistress. Macias, whose feelings could not be expressed 
in the sobriety of plain prose, hastily wrote the following lines, and com- 
mitted them to the custody of Diego, who instantly put spurs to his steed 
and was out of sight in a few moments. 


Mourn not, sweet maid, and do not try 
To rob me of my sorrow, 

It is the only friend whom I 

Have left ’midst my captivity 
To bid my heart ** good-morrow.” 


I would not chase him from my heart 
For he is Love’s own brother, 
And each has learn’d his fellow’s part 
So aptly that iteisno mean art 
To know one from the other. 


Thus Love will fold his arms, and moan 
And sigh, and weep like Sorrow ; 

And Sorrow has caught Love’s soft tone, 

And mixed his arrows with his own, 
And learned his smile to borrow. 


Only one mark of difference they 
Preserve, which leaves them never; 

That Love has wings and flies away, 

While Sorrow, once received, will stay, 
The soul’s sad guest, for ever. 


Macias was now rapidly recovering his strength, and the gaoler who 
received orders to grant him every indulgence consistent with his safe custody, 
supplied him with books, a guitar, and materials for writing. Seated at his 
window, enjoying the magnificent prospect which it commanded, and playing 
on his guitar some tune, to which he chaunted a song in praise of his mistress, 
Macias might be considered the least unfortunate of captives. Every evening 
too, about the hour of sunset, he perceived the horseman in the dark grey 
cloak approaching his window; the cloak, as at first, when thrown aside 
discovered the features of Diego; and the billet thrust between the bars 
was ever filled with the most tender expressions of love and constancy from 
his Isabella. 

On one occasion, however, the appearance of Diego was delayed long 
beyond the accustomed hour. The shadows of evening were descending 
from the mountains to the valley, and the Guadalquivir no longer sparkling 
in the sunbeams reminded him of its vicinity only by the murmuring of its 
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waves. At length he perceived the wished for apparition of the dark grey 
eloak, and rose from his seat to hail the messenger of love. 

“© Welcome, good Diego” he exclaimed, ‘‘ although to night you have 
tarried long. Where is the precious epistle from my Isabella.” 

«* "Tis here,” exclaimed a dreadful voice, ‘‘ take it, and ponder on the 
contents.” 

Macias uttered a dreadful shriek, for he felt himself transfixed with a 
lance which the horseman had thrust through the bars of his dungeon. 
Although aimed at his breast it had only pierced his arm. The assassin 
drew it back, and Macias covered with blood retreated to the other end of 
his dungeon. 

‘* Traitor, coward,” he exclaimed, “ forbear this base advantage. 
Would you murder me in cold blood, a captive, and unarmed ?” 

«* T came not to prate, minion,” said the Knight of Porama, “ but te 
perform,” and again he aimed his murderous lance at the bosom of his 
victim. 

The dungeon was not large enough to enable the unhappy Macias to 
escape from his enemy. The lance had now too well performed the purpose 
of him who bore it, and mortally wounded, and wallowing in his blood, 
Macias sunk upon the floor of his apartment. 

“« My vengeance is accomplished,” shouted the inexorable Juan. 
** Go and join your emissary, Diego, in the shades below.” 

“« Coward, and murderer,” faintly, said the dying Macias, “ I 
die love’s constant martyr, and future times, while they pity my doom 
will execrate the co!d-blooded villian who occasioned it. ‘ Isabella, 
Isabella,” he added, ‘‘ thine, thine, am I; my latest breath shall be spent 
in a blessing upon Isabella.” 

Thus with the name of his mistress upon his lips, expired the enamoured 
Macias. Don Juan listened at the dungeon window to assure himself that 
his vengeance was complete. With his uplifted spear ready to repeat its 
blow he listened to the convulsive sob—the painfully drawn breath—and, 
at length, to the deadly rattle which proclaimed the last weak effort of 
exhausted nature. Then, when all was silent as the grave, he turned his 
horse’s head, and rode rapidly away in the direction of Porama. 

Great was tbe consternation at the Villena palace, and indeed through- 
out all Castile and Leon, when the fate of Macias was known. The first 
thought was vengeance upon his murderer. The Knight, however, had 
anticipated this purpose, and fled to the kingdom of Granada to the Moors. 
The Marquis de Villena had the unfortunate poet interred in the church of 
St. Catherine, at Arjonilla. All the most distinguished for rank and genius 
in Spain, followed his remains to the grave ; high-born and beautiful damsels 
strewed his last sad resting place with Flowers ; poets threw into it copies 
of verses sacred to his memory, and an elegant marble tablet was erected 
over his tomb on which was inscribed this epitaph, 


* Agu YACE 
*«* MACIAS Et ENAamorapo.” 
Here lies Macias the Enamoured. 
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GONDOLIER SONGS. 





We detach from its place in the series of Goethe’s Letters, which we shall 
continue in a subsequent part of this number, the following interesting 
description of the singing of the Venetian Gondolier’s, in order to make 
it a separate article on that subject. 

October 7. 

‘<I bespoke for yesterday evening a specimen of the celebrated singing of 
the Gondoliers, who have been used to apply their own melodies to the 
verses of Tasso and Ariosto. I say bespoke, for such singing is not a thing 
of common occurrence, but rather belongs to the departing traditions of past 
times. It was a fine clear moon-light night. One singer took his station in 
the prow, the other in the stern, and thus placed they began their melody, sing- 
ing a verse alternately. This kind of song, of which Rousseau has given an 
account, holds a middle place between chorus and recitative. It goes on 
in a uniform progression without any marking of time; the modulation is 
monotonous, except that in conformity with the verse, it changes, as it were, 
key and measure by a kind of declamation; but what I am about to say 
will best explain the nature and spirit of this mode of singing. 

‘« T shall not inquire into the origin of this sort of melody ; it is sufficient 
to say, that it is convenient enough for a lounging boatman whose fancy 
may excite him to make a song of any verses which happen to be in his 
recollection. 

“ A singer, who has a piercing voice (for the common people are ex- 
tremely fond of force), makes his song resound from the bank of a canal, 
a little island, or from a boat to as great a distance as he can; his voice 
extends along the brilliant and calm surface of the watcr. Another, who 
knows the air and the words hears him in the distance, and answers by the 
following verse. The first singer replies by the third verse, and thus they 
continue to act as echoes to each other, and to amuse themselves during 
the night. The farther distant the singers are from each other, the more 
agreeable is the melody. The true way to enjoy it is to place one’s self 
between them. To give me as high a gratification as possible, my singers 
landed on the bank of the Giudecca, and removed from each other along the 
canal. Being between them I walked first towards the one, then towards the 
other, always going away from him who was beginning to sing, and approaching 
the other who had finished his stanza. By this means I learned to feel the full 
effectof the melody. The voice heard in the distance, piercesthe air with singu- 
lar accents ; they might be called plaintive sounds, which, nevertheless do not 
express sorrow. No idea can be formed of the impression thus received. 
The air moves even to tears. I first attributed this emotion to the acciden- 
tal disposition of my mind, but one of the singers said to me,—E singolare, 
come quel canto intenerisce, e molta piu quando e piu bencantato. He wished 
that E could hear the women of the Lido, more particularly those of Mala- 
mocco and of Palestrina, who sing in the same manner, stanzas from Tasso. 
When their husbands or relatives are out at sea fishing, they are accustomed, 
he said, to sit down on the shore and make the air resound with their 
voices, until they are heard, by the boatmen, who reply to them. Thus 
they keep up a kind of musical conversation at a great distance. Is not 
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this charming? It may easily be conceived, however, that when one is 
too near, there can be little pleasure in hearing human voices struggling 
with the sound of the waves ; but, at a suitable distance, the song, the mere 
dead letter of which only distracts the attention, becomes intelligible, and 
is converted into an affecting melody. Itis the voice of a recluse, who, 
in the midst of his solitude, wishes to be heard by another, and longs for 
his reply.” 

As Goethe refers to Rousseau, we translate from his Dictionnaire de 
Musique the article on the Venetian Melodies called Barcarolles, 

** BARCAROLLES—A kind of songs in the Venetian tongue, sung by 
the Gondoliers at Venice. Though the Barcarolle airs are made for the 
people, and frequently composed by the Gondoliers themselves, they have 
so much melody and so agreeable an accent, that in “— part of Italy the 
musicians tuke a pride in knowing and singing them. e ear and taste of 
the Gondoliers are improved by their gratuitons admission into the theatres ; 
so that they compose and sing their airs like men who, while acquainted with 
the delicacies of music, still wish to preserve the simple and natural style of 
the Barcarolles. The words of these songs are often coarse like the con- 
versation of the persons who sing them ; but those who take pleasure in 
faithful pictures of manners, and who are, besides, fond of the Venetian 
dialect, soon become passionately fond of them, seduced by the beauties 
of the melody. Accordingly ample collections of them are made by 
amateurs. 

“« Let us not forget to remark, to the glory of Tasso, that the greater 
part of the Gondoliers have got by heart considerable portions of his 
Jerusalem Delivered, that many of them know the whole, that they spend 
their summer nights in their boats singing it alternately from one boat to aother, 
that the Poem of Tasso is, most assuredly, a fine Barcarolle, that before him 
no poet, except Homer, ever was so sung, and that since him no other epic 
Poem has had the same honour.” 

This extract from Rousseau is, like many other articles in his Dictionary, 
not perfectly satisfactory. It is probable that Goethe had not a distinct 
recollection of the article when he referred to it, for Rousseau does not 
appear to describe the same kind of thing; as he says nothing of that cha- 
racteristic feature, the absence of time, which Goethe observed in the 
Gondolier Song he heard. Some melodies, said to be sung by Venetian 
boatmen, have lately become popular in this country ; but, as far as we 
recollect, they have all a regularly marked time. If we can obtain any 
airs of the kind mentioned by Goethe, we shall insert some specimens of 
them in the Parthenon. 





DAS VERLORNE PARADIES: 


BY F. SCHNEIDER. 


FREDERICK SCHNEIDER, Chapel Master to the Duke of Anhalt 
Dessan, has, for some time been eminent in Germany as a composer of 
Church Music. Within the last two or three years he has produced no less 
than three Oratorios. The two first, which were entitled 5 


as Weltgericht 
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(the Last Judgment) and Die Siindfluth (The Deluge), have both 
been received with singular success in various parts of Germany. Das 
Verlorne Paradies (Paradise Lost), Schneider’s last work, is described in 
terms of high eulogy by those who have heard it performed. The 
music has not yet been published ; but we have obtained a copy of one 
of the Chorusses, arranged with a Piano Forte accompaniment by the 
Composer, and we print it in the present number of the Parthenon. It is 
accounted one of the finest portions of Schneider’s composition, and its 
merit, no less than its rarity will, we are convinced, recommend it to the 
attention of our readers. 

The same communication which put us in possession of the music, has 
also conveyed to us some general remarks on the Oratorio, the accuracy of 
which may be relied on. 

At the commencement of the Oratorio, the work of Creation is sup- 
posed to be completed ; Adam is saluted by the Archangels, and the return 
of the Creator to Heaven is celebrated by a Chorus. The Archangel, 
Raphael, warns Adam and Eve against the fallen Angels, whose history he 
relates. Here several Choruses of Angels occur, one of which closes with 
a magnificent fugue. Adam and Eve offer up thanks, and again receive 
admonitions from the Archangels. Another fugated Chorus is sung, which 
is remarkable for the beanty of its motivo. This would have been an 
appropriate point for the conclusion of the first part of the Oratorio, which, 
however, the composeer has protracted for the purpose of introducing a 
Chorus of Angels, which is supposed to be sung to Adam and Eve sleeping.* 

The Second Part of the Oratorio relates to 


*¢ Man’s first disobedience,and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden.” 


The Infernal Spirits manifest their envy and vexation on beholding the 
beauty of the newly-created earth. Adam and Eve rejoice in their hap- 
piness, and are joined by the songs of the Angels. Eve expresses her 
curiosity to taste the fruit of the forbidden tree, and the Infernal Spirits 
sing a Chorus, in which they urge her to violate the command of Heaven. 
At length she yields to the temptation. The Angels, in a Chorus deplore her 
fall; Adam becomes acquainted with her error in which he himself soon 
participates. A double Chorus is sung between the Jnfernal Spirits 
and the Angels; the former exulting in the fall of man, while the 
— deplore it. This Chorus, which concludes the second part, ends with 
a fugue. 

The Third Part opens with a Chorus of interceding Angels. The fallen 
Mortals express repentance for their sinful disobedience, and the Infernal 
Spirits, in a Chorus describe the tormenting punishments which they them- 
selves endure. Adam and Eve then pray for mercy, but the Archangel 
Michael orders them to leave Paradise. A Chorus of Angels ensues, 
followed by a Quartette of the Archangels, with a Chorus in praise of the 
justice and mercy of God. Adam and Eve sing a Duet, in which they 


* This piece we subjoin. 
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lament their transgression ; they are consoled by Uriel, and the third part 
ends with a fugated Chorus. 

The two last parts of the Oratorio equal in beauty those which precede 
them, while, at the same time, they possess the merit of being less diffuse. 
But that prolixity which, at the commencement of the Oratorio, tends 
materially to injure the effect of the music, must not be wholly attributed 
to the composer. The text, which is the production of the late M. Demarées, 
exhibits a lamentable want of precision, and this unfortunately is not its 
only fault. The language is, for the most part, flat and prosaic, and the 
versification, in many instances, imperfect ; and though it is but just to add 
that it here and there presents some redeeming qualities, it is certain that 
both text and music might be materially improved by judicious abridgement. 

Schneider has, however, treated the choruses and fugues in a truly masterly 
style. He has preserved the purest simplicity in composition with profound 
scientific skill, and in this respect his style closely approximates to that of the 
great Handel. It has been suggested that Schneider might have improved 
his Oratorio by setting all his Choruses of Angels for soprano voices exclu - 
sively. This would, no doubt, have produced a highly novel and impressive 
effect, though the beauty of the harmonic combinations would have been 
less palpable than when performed, as they now are, by voices of four dif- 
ferent degrees of pitch, namely—soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. The 
Choruses of the Infernal Spirits are all set for alto, tenor, and bass. The 
soli, which are throughout admirably managed, are in some instances remar- 
kable for simple beauty, and in others for bold originality. As one of the 
finest specimens in the latter class, we may quote Michael’s recitative in the 
third part, “‘ Adam! where art thou.” 

One of the most striking characteris. 3 of this new composition is its 
air of finished uniformity as a whole, while its details present all the contrast 
and variety which the subject naturally demands. In short, ‘“« Paradise 
Lost” may justly be ranked among some af the best productions in the grand 
and difficuli class of composition to which it belongs, and it bids fair to 
augment, in no inconsiderable degree, the reputation which Schneider is 
rapidly acquiring. 

For the German words of the Chorus we have substituted English, in 
which adaptatiou to the music is all that has been aimed at; and that 
being their only merit (if it be attained) renders them more like the original. 
Nothing indeed can be more trifling than the German words, which we 
however insert, lest we should be suspected of traducing instead 
translating, and to give our readers the opportunity of preferring them, if 
they chuse, for singing. 


Schlummere, seliges Paar, 

Wie nie eines noch war ! 

Und in des Himmels heiligen Raum, 
Fihre dich jetzo ein frommer Traum. 
Schlummere, seliges Paar! 

Sicher vor jeder Gefahr, 

Strebst du, zufrieden mit demem Geschick, 
Niemals nach héherem Wissen und Gluck. 
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CHORUS OF ANGELS, 
FROM “ PARADISE LOST,” : 


AN ORATORIO, By F. SCHNEIDER, 
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THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER. 
BY RUBENS. 


TuIs prison scene—of an old man half naked and chained, lying on a 
bed of straw, with a young woman on her knees beside him preseating her 
breast to him, and drawing his head towards her as if he were a child—brings 
immediately to recollection the ancient story of the daughter who thus saved 
her father, condemned to die of hunger. She, who displayed this extraor- 
dinary trait of affection and duty, is usually called the Grecian Daughter, 
though, we believe, it would be very difficult to fix either the locality or 
the epoch of the incident. It is one of those stories of filial piety which 
antiquity has handed down to us, and it may be regarded as a fit companion 
to that of AEneas, rescuing his father from the flames. 

Valerius Maximus, who alludes to the transaction, does not state where it 
occurred, nor does he say what the crime of the father, whom he calls Cimon, 
was. Pliny mentions a trait of the same nature, but his information on the 
subject is he very scanty. A picture, representing the story, was placed in 
the Temple of Piety, at Rome. 

This work of Rubens is the property of the Emperor of Russia. It is 
exquisitely painted. Nothing can exceed the expression of tenderness 
which he has given to the female figure. A sentiment of satisfaction seems 
beginning to reanimate the languid and despairing countenance of the 
father. The whole is deeply pathetic and impressive. It is one of the finest 
pieces which Rubens ever painted, and is, by many, considered the principal 
ornament of the Russian Imperial Gallery. 

Below an engraving of this picture, by Van Caukerken, the following 
verses were inscribed : 

Discite quid sit amor, lactat pia gnata parentem 

Quem miserenda fames et fera vincla premunt, 

Tantus amor, fertur, vitam meruise Cimone ; 
Sicque fuit patri filia parens. 





THE TWELVE HOURS TRIAL, 
OR 


A SOLDIER’S FORTUNE. 
A TALE FROM THE ITALIAN. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


‘ For, as I am condemned, my naked sword 
Stands by me like a hatchment, only held 
To show I was a soldier |” 


THE hour was past, within which the Countess Rozelli, according to 

romise, should have sent some token of farewell kindness to her lover ; and 

e latter, contrary to his mistress’ command, still lingered about the south 

wing of the chateau, in which her apartments were situated ; hoping that, 
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some chance, or change of resolution, might yet, give him an opportunity of 
conversing with her again. But in vain it was that he, by turns, beset 
every window ; the lattices indeed were open ; but the blinds drawn closel 
frowned upon his hopes. When, at length, tired of watching beyond all 

tience, he adventured a touch on his guitar, the third eymphony brought 
Jocintha to the casement ; but it was only to shake her head at him with 
an oscillation that carried despair in every nod, and to make motions with 
both hands at once that he should go about his business. The Chevalier 
did retire upon this last intimation; for there is a point at which even 
a lover may suspect that he grows troublesome.—‘ It is enough,”’said he, 
with a bitter smile, as he turned from the chateau.— Pedrillo, prepare 
for our departure! Oh, woman,” he continued, ‘‘ woman, prompt ever as 
your own looking-glass to receive impressions—still like that looking-glass— 
woe to him who trusts ye; it is the last impression only that ever ye 
retain |” 

‘“* The preparation for our departure is soon made my Lord,” said 
Pedrillo, ‘‘ we are now just at the southern extremity of the inclosures. 
¥onder lies the door, and we have nothing to do, I believe, but to walk 
out. But surely—the hour is barely expired—your Lordship will not quit 
this place without waiting for the Countess’s message. If we go as we are, 
my Lord, where are we to go to? we shall leave ourselves without a 
hiding place on earth, or a shilling to help us to one. While, with temper only 
and resolution, if we get this siomieed supply of money, we may still hold 
out till fate grows tired of persecuting us, and our broken fortunes turn, 
perhaps, to mending.” 

“ To mending!” replied Silvino sullenly, ‘as I am concerned, say 
rather to destruction ; for there will be little bitterness left now in such a 
consummation, as it is in reason the only one I can look for. I tell you 
again Pedrillo, for me, that I would rather die a thousand deaths than owe 
the slightest favour to the Countess Rozelli. But for you, fellow,” 
he continued in a milder tone, “‘ you need have no such feeling; stay, 
therefore, and profit by what I refuse. Consult your own safety ; mine is 
past even caring for. If ever you rejoin my family, tell them I charged they 
should provide for thee. And so take thy master’s last thanks; commend me 
to my lady, if thou see’st her ; live faithfully, be fortunate, and farewell, 
good Pedrillo !” 

If ever any thing like attachment, superadded to duty or obedience, 
may be expected from a servant to his master, we should look for it where 
the latter is a bachelor and a soldier. For between the tastes and habits of 
men of the same age and estate in life, however different their worldly 
honours or condition, there will generally exist a sort of affinity, which goes 
far to engender friendship and affection. Pedrillo’s principles, strictly 
analyzed, bore hard upon that latitudinarian character, which a scrupulous 
christian—or perhaps any person who was very scrupulous—could scarcely 
have called honest ; and yet, out of the effect of sheer love, it would have 
cost him a greater effort to have deserted his Captain now in peril, than to 
have followed him—spite of hard words and arrears of wages—in danger or 
difficulties through the world. Meantime, the poor rogue wept—entreated— 
protested. In the midst of his grief, he had nigh run mad for joy to see Jacintha 
atlast, stealing through the shrubbery to the appointed meeting place. But 
still, upon the oe pene of accepting the Countess’s money, Chevalier’s 
resolution remained unmoved. And, unable to get away. prior to the active 
waiting maid’s approach, he had actually twice spoken to her, once to protest 
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that he “* would not receive-a sequin!” and, again, to utter an ejaculation 
of something like surprise, when he heard that she “had not brought a 
sequin to offer him ;” before he perceived—such is the blindness of lovers, 
and such the dangers of precipitancy—-that the person he was talking to 
had a companion, and, that that companion was her mistress, 

* The Countess’s eyes told, at a glance, that she had been weeping ; but 
there was no encouragement, no change of pu , disclosed in them, for 
all that. She was dressed, not as when Silvino had seen her but an hour before, 
nor as at their first meeting in the unlucky walk of cypresses, but wrapped 
in a cloak and hat, as if for some intended airing ab: ,» Or present travel; 
and her countenance, though ruffled, bore less the character of sadness, than 
that most provoking expression of ‘‘ purpose”—*‘‘ business”—* matter to con- 
clude,” and “ no leisure (or disposition) to dispute of trifles’—which, more 
than the direst frowns of scorn or of severity, di sany man who would 
address a woman in the way of passion. In that face the Chevalier saw no 
glimpse of hope. It was a face to give an order to an upholsterer with—not 
to talk of love ; and he turned from the lady with a feeling of provocation 
roused almost into hatred ; it was a feeling under which he could have beaten 
her on the spot with all his heart and soul, if such a proceeding would have 
answered any purpose, or been consonant to the forms of tolerable society ; 
and, even as matters stood, it was within a hairs-breath, at the instant, of 
making him swear to renounce her presence for ever—subject to the casualty 
of having to retract that oath within the next five minutes, and perhaps bite 
his tongue off for having pronounced it. 

But the Countess spoke, and her lover paused, for if it be a task some- 
times to ‘‘ match the features to the tongue,” there are cases in which the 
tongue—traitor in turn to all sides—is foremost to = of a betrayer, 
“* Silvino !” she said, making an effort, but an unsu l one, to conquer 
that unsteadiness of tone, which alone, in the then state of her hearer’s 
feelings, gave him patience to listen to her—‘ Silvino, do not shun me, I 
entreat you, it is but for a few moments, one word is all I have tosay. I 
have relied fully upon your promise to quit this neighbourhood, to 
me, and i was going abroad to the possibility of this second inter- 
view; but I feared—and here her Ladyship’s voice grew tremulous as 
she drew a small silken pocket-case from her m,—/‘ I feared that your 
pride might reject this trifle, if offered by the hand of a domestic, Take 
it from me Silvino,” she continued, weeping, in despite of her utmost 
exertion, ‘‘ worthless as it is, and beneath your acceptance, it is all that 
with honour I can give. Take it, and let me hear only, through any 
means that you are safe ;—and, harshly as you now think of me—with that 
knowlege, I shall be happy.” ; 

It needed scarce the second word spoken ty his mistress, and all the 
anger of the Chevalier had vanished ; but grief, and deep perplexity, and 
passion, still swelled in his heart, and almost choaked hig utterance. The 
parties were alone ; for the quick wit of the Countess had suggested to her, 
m case of Vivaldi’s continued obstinacy, the ibility of enriching him b 
tampering with Pedrillo—and Jacintha accordingly under her directions -b 
drawn that excellent individual aside—who needed no very violent tampering 
with, where the object was to fill his pockets. But Silvino remained firm ; for 
an instinctive repugnance to do the act which wes to put an end to all his 
hopes, fought up against that ite impulse, which disposes a man always 
to yield to any thing, or every thing, when personally solicited by his mistress, 
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Never, Madam!” he replied, recoiling from her proffered gift, ‘ never, 

ou have misjudged my passion ; and now you mistake my character, I 
remained here, thus long, perhaps from the weakness of desiring to see 
you once again ; but certainly from -no motive ever to receive your charity, 
For the time at which the aid you offer could even have formed a temptation 
to me is past. Cast off by those whom alone I love, what can I fear from 
the keenest vengeance of my enemies? I was not always mad, I was not 
always wild and profligate ; had I never known you, I never had fallen into 
my present peril. But, for my life now, it is no longer worth defending, 
and, if ever I have strived for it—far less appeared to set a value on—it was 
“only because I trusted too blindly to your love and your sincerity, and hoped 
still, in some day like this, that I might devote it to your service.” 

The Countess accused her lover of pride, of wilfulness, of injustice ; 
maintaining her own fortitude all the while as well as she might—for, though 
she guessed her object one way secure through the ministry of Pedrillo, 
yet, having made the other offer, it was difficult to get away without obtaining 
its acceptance. The Chevilier mean while caught her hands in his, as she still 
pressed the packet upon him, ‘‘ Eugenia !” said he, ‘‘ I am a beggar, but of 
a higher order, and more importunate than you imagine.” But, as the very 
devil, and the Marquis Migrano’s crinkum-crankum style of gardening would 
have it, just as the Captain was on his knees, most passionately kissing her 
Ladyship’s fingers, and her Ladyship was struggling in good earnest, and 
protesting they should not be kissed any more, a footstep close at hand, 
alarmed the disputants ; and the lady, looking suddenly round, to her in- 
expressible horror beheld Signor Terratinto—breathless with haste or alarm, 
or perhaps, indeed, only with virtuous confusion; for he had evidently 
arrived just in time to lose no material part of what was passing. 

** Rise Chevalier, for shame !” exclaimed the Countess, ready to sink 
with anger and confusion. ‘* This person,” she continued, endeavouring 
to collect herself, and addressing Terratinto, ‘“ has a request, a petition to 
the Marquis—which I will get you Sir, if you please, to attend to.”—The 
dilemma was certainly the most unpleasant in all the world. 

‘“* Your Ladyship’s pardon, but the Captain’s Excellency is known to 
me” stammered out the Steward—which had the effect of making the dilemma 
just ten times worse than it was before. 

‘* Then leave this place instantly Sir,” cried the Chevalier, who saw 
that concealment was hopeless, *‘ if you value my favour.” 

“* My Lord, my Lord,” replied the Steward, ‘‘ Nay, I must speak, 
and you must give me time to recover myself. It is your Lordship who 
must leave this place instantly, for your life isin danger, and I am ruined for 
only having assisted you.” 

‘“ The Chevalier’s life,” her Ladyship was startled rather out of the 
niceties, ‘‘ isnot in present danger I trust, good Terratinto ?” she exclaimed. 

“‘In what danger, and where is my servant—what is it that has 
happened Terratinto ?” asked the Captain. 

The appearance of Pedrillo solved the mystery in less time far than it 
would have taken the terrified Bailiff to have explained it. ‘“ We are 
lost !” he cried, rushing in, followed by Jacintha. ‘ It isall over, my Lord. 
The Chateau is full of soldiers.” 

Questions now came too rapidly for answers, and every one—as there 
were too many—was, of course, repeated twenty times over. 


** Of what soldiers do you speak, in Heaven’s name !” asked the 
Countess. 
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«« A party in search of spies and deserters, if your Ladyship pleases,” 
sobbed Jacintha, 

« Are they of onr nas ?” said the Captain. 

“« They are not,” replied Pedrillo, ** but they’ll examine us. Half the 
servants in the house have been paraded, and the roll cailed already.” 

‘* If this danger which I scarcely comprehend, is so sudden then,” cried 
the Countess, “ for all our sakes, Silvino, do as 1 desired at once, take this 

ket, and save yourself. Begone.” 

‘* It is too late to fly,” groaned Pedrillo. ‘‘ They are here, flight now 
is hopeless !” 

‘“* Not if you could reach the river, surely,” said Jacintha ; and my 
Lady’s carriage is here ready at the gate.” 

“* I tell you no,” cried Pedrillo, ‘‘ it is impossible—my Uncle uuder- 
stands it all. We have no passport: we shall be stopped and hanged, go 
which way we will.” 

‘* Terratinto!” exclaimed the Couutess in serious alarm, “ Is this 
true? Is a passport so absolutely necessary; are there no possible means 
of obtaining one ?” Silvino continued she passionately, ‘* why will you not 
answer ?” for the Chevalier, who saw the diflicuity and the hopelessness of 
all remedy, had enough to occupy his thoughts without discussion, ‘ Will 
you stay here and make no effort, or do you labour to work out your own 
destruction, for the poor unworthy triumph of inflicting wretchedness 
upon me.” 

mone There are no means of procuring a passport Eugenia—no hopes,” 
replied the Captain firmly; “‘ and without one, I doubt there is small 
chance—(no chance at all, wept Pedrillo)—of our escaping.” ‘ But, for 
myself,” he continued, taking the Countesses hand tenderly, but respectfully, 
and half supporting her as he spoke, ‘‘ we talked of this you know but a 
moment since ; and did I not say that you had given me a charm to meet 
the danger lightly? One sacrifice, I trust, will satisfy justice. My poor 
follower here, as well as this old man, who has assisted us, must be saved 
from harm. And now give me this packet which you offered, or what else 
you will, but upon any terms, bid me quickly farewell and leave me ; for 
what is to happen must not happen here; nor, if it is to be of evil—Eugenia 
for worlds, whisone you think of me—would I have you witness it.” _ 

The roll of a distant drum rung like a death knell in the ears of the 
whole groupe as the Chevalier concluded. ‘“ They are at hand,” he cried, 
** Once more, Eugenia, farewell ;” 

The Countess shuddered, but she signed to the Chevalier to stay. ‘ Will 
not a bribe serve ?” she cried. ‘* A thousand sequins! Is it not possible to 
counterfeit such a paper as this passport ?” The steward shook his head. 

‘“« There is a passport,” continued her Ladyship after a pause, and m 
a voice scarcely audible from deep emotion—* It is that with which the 
Judge, the Count Rozelli, was travelling ? 

‘* Blessed lady,” exclaimed Jacintha, in a transport of joy, ‘‘ that 
your Ladyship means—it is above in the escritoire—with which my Lord was 
travelling when he died.” 

The last few words of the sentence sounded like a reproof of the tone in 
which the remainder had been uttered ; and a deep silence followed, which, 
painful as it was! none cared to interrupt or break. Another long roll 
of the distant drum did break it. The Countess glanced her eye round 
the circle rapidly, it met no look except Silvino’s, every other eye was on 
the earth, and every cheek was pale. In that look there was -neither re- 
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proach nor solicitation ; but—the Conntess beckoned her maid—the emer- 
gency was too dreadful—it was impossible to see her lover die. 

‘* And the—the robes that we saw this morning in the cabinet, shall I 
bring them too, my lady ?” whispered Jacintha. 

The Lady turned upon the questioner—was she jested with ? 

‘“* It isbecause your Ladyship—because these gardeners dresses, with the 
title of a Judge, vila pass.’ 

The reprieve comes not at all that comes too late. Silvino’s thanks to 
the Countess, began when Jacintha and Pedrillo departed, were yet un- 
finished at their return. They brought intelligence that the beating-of the 
drums was occasioned by the arrival of anew Commanding Officer—some 
Baron, whose name Jacintha had forgotten, or not allowed herself time to 
inquire. But within twenty seconds from that time, by the waiting maids 
assistance, joined to that of Terratinto, Pedrillo, and the Captain, were 
outwardly converted into a Judge of Assize, or some dignitary of that 
description, and his Clerk. Disguises which—however suddenly their 
adoption had been determimed on—circumstances afterwards shewed they 
had not assumed one moment earlier than was expedient, 





CHAPTER XIV. 


“ °Tis a strong virtue that stands bullet proof. 
No trick of fortune bend him ?—a fish wife 
Has a fate.—That’s hard to promise !” 


Tue Chevalier Vivaldi, wrapped extemporaneously, in a robe of 
velvet, trimmed with ermine, and invested with that identical cap of state 
which had been wont so often to terrify rogues, rather than aid them in their 
ill devices, waited while Pedrillo, equipped with a cocked hat, surmounting 
a wig that resembled nothing in the world so much as a beehive, unbarred the 
southern gate of the Migrano demense, without which the Countess Rozelli’s 
earriage was in attendance. Her Ladyship, in person, still remained, to 
secure the masqueraders in their flight ; for, without such a ce, 
own coachman and footman would, most likely, have ran away from them as 
goblins, or apprehended them as imposters. And st ly buffetted in mind, 
between love, and the misdoubt of an exthnely ieb-ce sense as 7 led 
the Countess, of the delicacy of his situation, and, as regarded himself of its 
ludicrousness—the Chevalier had sworn a thousand blessings and farewells 
to his mistress (who wished him gone, though it were only that she 
might get rid of the confusion and provocation of being obliged to look 
at him), and was gathering up his courage actually to depart.—Mat- 
ters were just in this conclusive position—the exiles taking their first 
pace towards an overt-act of self deportation—Pedrillo marshalling the 
way they were to go, and Terratinto wondering how he should come off 
after they were gone—when the eccentric modulations of an Irish planxty— 
something about 

‘* As I went to Mondeer, with my barrel of beer, 
TI met with sweet Peggy, whose beauty was clear.” 


and so forth, seemingly warbled about six yards off, grated upon the ears of 
the party ; and the next moment, trilling a most delicate chorus of 


‘* Ratting e roo-re-roo-re-roo {” 
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in exact time to a full thirty-inch step, which at the appearance of so many 
strangers, however he brought up suddenly into a “ Halt!” round a corner, 
forsaken by his guide Dr. Grenouille, and strolling at large to seek whom he 
might devour, came the quondam graduate of Dublin College, and present 
Commander of Fusileers, Major Phelim Mc. Mullinoch Roderick Blunder- 
bog O’ Liffey. 

The rencontre was unex on both sides ; but the Major was a 
citizen of the world, and paid his compliments extempore with a very tolerable 
air—* Upon my conscience, Ladies and Gentlemen,” said he, bowing a 
military bow, stiff rather, but extremely courteous, “‘ but my excellent host 
the Marquis is pleased to heap too much upon the modesty of the military 
profession ; for though a soldier and an Irishman may be concluded able 
to introduce himself any where, how the deuce can he introduce himself 
when he does’nt know who it is that he has to introduce himself to?” 

This address, amounted to a question, which in many cases it is easier 
to ask than to answer. The Chevalier doubted, if he spoke, whether he 
should speak like a Judge, and had a great disinclination to speak at all. 
Terratinto, in virtue of fis office, and in a cold sweat, for fear the Major 
should happen to know that the person who was going to be presented to 
him had dead three months, did get out that “ the Honourable 
Major” (whose name he did not venture to pronounce), was addressing 
* The Count, Judge Radamanthus Rozelli.” By that time the Cheva- 
licr mustered nerve enough to concoct the single sentence, meant to 
cover his retreat—His ‘immediate departure from the Chateau”—in 
fact, his ** coach being waiting at that moment”—-had prevented his 
cousin, probably from ‘thinking a formal introduction necessary”—how- 
ever he must personally regret any circumstance that prevented “his im- 

ving his acqaintance with Major O’Liffey.” But he who holds the stirrup, 
s not yet in the saddle. “* Your Excellency’s coach is at the gate,” delivered 
Pedrillo, making a leg : but—‘‘ Och then! let it stay there just as much 
time longer as his Lordship might order yourself to be hanged in, good 
luck to him my jewel,” replied the Major. “ Upon my honour,” continued 
he, “ I ought to apologise for not being aware at once of your Lordship’s 
rank.” “J beg Major will use no formalities.” “Och! its only 
because I was never in a Court of Justice in all my life, except once when 
I was taken there against my will. But, as luck will have it, I have the 
honour to meet your Lordship in the very nick of time. We have a new 
Commandant just this very hour a pointed to this district, and, as you are 
travelling, it’s odds if you would have gone five miles any way without 
being stopped, because the Colonel or myself had not surveyed your pass- 
port. But now—lI feel the greatest pleasure that I happened to pop in your 
way (and sure the Marquis might have known this and sent me to you) 
before your entire departure—if you'll shew me the paper now, I'll counter- 
sign it at once, and so all future examination or inconvenience.” 

All parties, except the framer of this .o?"e™ not un uently 
beppene—vlehod him who devised it at the devil. The Countess Rozellt, 
had answered the Major's first salute by a distant inclination, and she 
still remained aloof, with her swivante; ashamed of the sacrifice she was 
making, and yet trembling lest some new accident should render it of no 
parpose. Silvino longed to adventure hap-hazard, some claim to exemption 

m scrutiny, on the score of his rank or place; but then to commit any mis~ 


take, and in the person of one who could hardly by possibility be mistaken, it 
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was too much to run the chance of.—*‘ The passport, Pedrillo—I mean Rode- 
1igo—you have it?” demanded the Chevalier at length ; seeing no loop-hole to 
back out at. ‘* Your Lordship’s passport is—your Lordship has it in the 
guard of your Lordship’s robe,” replied Pedrillo, directed by Jacintha’s eye, 
for, as yet, he had never seen it. ‘ If he finds the date, that will ruin all !” 
exclaimed the Countess, whose situation of perplexity was really pitiable ; 
but, as the Major had no ground for suspicion, he did not look at the date, 
and he found enough at last to disconcert her Ladyship, without going inte 
such particularity. 

ajor O’Liffey unfolded the parchment, the Chevalier looking over 
his shoulder, ‘‘ Nomine Ludovici Tertii,” these forms my Lord are, in my 
mind, very useless ; but your Lawyers that make them—that’s one consola- 
tion—are forced to abide by them. ‘‘ Nomine, Ludovici—Dei Gratia— 
signata et sigillata ad 

‘« Will you allow me to read Major, if the Latin form is at all inconve- 
nient ?” interposed Vivaldi ; who, to get the paper into his own hands, would 
have undertaken the explanation of Gaelic.” 

« Inconvanient—and to a Bachelor of Arts in Trinity College 
Dublin ?—sure your Lordship is jesting ! The very dogs that are born in 
that place spake Latin, my Lord,” returned the Major. 

‘< T meant merely that our Italian style,” said the Chevalier, ‘‘ might 
confuse “x4 

“Och! the devil a bit! and indeed if your Lordship was wishing to 
hear any language in the wide world—dead or living, past, present, or to 
come—spoken in its real purity, especially English, its to Dublin, just little 
Dublin, and no where else, you must come. ‘ Let pass freely,’-—um—um— 
‘ All assistance in case of need,’ that’s right. ‘The Count Radamanthus 
Rozelli, Chief Judge of our Criminal Court,’ that’s your Lordship—to think 
what interest does now! (shrugged the Major to himself) here’s a Judge 
hardly twenty years old !—* His Lordship’s clerk, Vincentio Balbi.’ That's 
the gentleman in the wig ?—Pedrillo bowed. ‘ The Countess Eugenia de 
Rozelli, his Eminences Lady, and female attendant,’” continued the Major ; 
and, as he spoke the words, all eyes—surprised, as though by a sudden 
jump out of their assumed unconcern and negligence—were turned upon him 
with looks of incredulity and horror. 

It is very shocking to see how many people there are in the world, who 
will, in spite of your teeth. be pleasant and polite, and never believe how 
savagely and afilictingly they are, all the while, a bore! The mention 
only of a Countess’s name, was an opportunity for Major O’Liffey to displa 
his breeding, He stopped, as we have seen, when he came to it; and “ With 
your Lordship’s permission ?” looking towards her Ladyship, he said with a 
gallant and gracious smile. 

His Lordship, as far as he had any consciousness left, that of the 
Countess seemed to be entirely gone, gasped out a sort of ‘ By all means 
Sir,” or ‘ any thing you desire,” inwardly swearing to murder every Major 
in the Italian service, if he did, by any miracle complete his escape. 

‘* In that case then,” continued the Major, bending to the very earth, 
and laying his hand upon his heart, with an air of the “ tenderest” insinua- 
tion, ‘* the forms of duty will allow me, I believe, to address one word to 
the Lady Rozelli, by asking—in the true,tone of an Commissary of Police— 
whether she is the Lady described in this passport, and the wife of his Lord- 
ship here, with whom I hope some day to have the honour of being better. 
acquainted ?” 
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Alas ! we all know how we begin a transaction; but, which of us know 
how he shall end it. The Major’s question was almost accidental—purely the 
result of a delight to display his parts and petson—in a conversation, if it 
were only of six words, with a fine woman; and yet it paralized every 
soul that listened to it. He paused for an answer—his cocked hat still 
hanging in his hand, arid his person inclined in an attitude respectfully irre- 
ristible—and there was no flying nor tarrying—no replying nor yet remain- 
ing silent, The only refuge seemed to be in murdering him upon the spot ; 
end then, where the deuce were they to put his body ! 

Silvino—not knowing at all what to do—attempted to smile ; but it wasa 
horrible convulsion, and something between the terrified and the blood thirsty ! 

The Cotintess; with a desperate effort, did smile, as she tried one effort 
to elude the danger, by a careless—half frigid, half familiar—question in 
reply—* I believe it is not absolutely necessary that I should answer as to 
that fact, Major?” ae 

But it would not do. The Miaijor’s wit, as well as his gallantry, was 
excited—* Upon his honour the question was a regular one.” ‘ Her 
Ladyship might trust to his Excellency—he was afraid—for allowing no 
question to be put that was irregular. Should he—still smiling inexorably; 
as he held his pencil suspended over the passport—shoyld he take the 
freedom to request, for form sake, the honour of an answer ?” _ 

Silvino had no choice but to turn to the Countess, as if requesting her 
to speak. Pedriflo put his hands to his ears and shut his eyes, that he might 
riot hear what she said. What followed was the business almost of a moment. 
The measure of the Countess’s distress and perplexity was full—she made 
the required answer, in the affirmative ;—and instantly fainted in the arms 
of her attendant. 

“« It is nothing—a trifle, if there were but a seat here—nothing at all,” 
cried Vivaldi—as he supported the lady—to the astonished, and really 
anxious, Major. 

“« As there is no seat, had not your Lordship better put my Lady into 
the carriage at once ?” said Jacintha. 

If a thousand crowns did not reward that intimation, the waiting-maid 
was defrauded of her due. ‘ Faith, if it’s nothing but vapours, I don’t 
think your Lordship can do better than that same,” said Major O’Liffey. 

“ Where are you taking me to?” exclaimed the Countess, recovering 
her consciousnéss; as she was supported between Vivaldi and the good tem- 
pered Major, to the gate. ‘ Och! be asy now,” replied the latter—say- 
uig what the first could not muster courage to say—* and in an instant your 
Ladyship will be seated in your own carriage.” ' a 

Pedrillo received the passport, and ascended the box of the vehicle. 
The Countess was lifted into it; Jacintha and Vivaldi followed. Ter- 
ratinto closed the door, and made off to conceal himself ; the Major raised his 
hat—« a !’—Vivaldi waved his hand cordially—and they were 
gone. How long was it since the Countess Rozelli’s pious grief had recoiled 
even at the thoughts of conversing with her lover ?—she had sacrificed her 
husband’s memory to that lover—given him her husband’s name and station— 
disguised him in his very robes of state and office—enriched him—eloped 
with him—publicly owned herself his wife ! and yet—is it not fortune that 
is too hard for the strongest of us—is not half our honesty as much depen- 
dent upon accident as upon resolution—circumstanced as she had been, ant j 
phe. * she had done, would it not be hard to declare that she was t 
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CHAPTER XV. 


“ Man’s life’s a book, and some of them are bound, 
Handsome, and richly, some but meanly clad ; 

And, for their matter, some of them are found 
Learned and pious ; others are too bad 

For vilest fires —Both have their use !” 


There’s not one moment dies, by day or night, but bears the fate of 
some man. A ‘ Twelve Hour’s Trial !”—Folios, perchance, might scarcely 
serve to tell that brief time’s ne: Kings have grown beggars—slaves 
set their feet on thrones, within it—cities been sacked or swallowed— 
empires lost and won. Ladies have changed their minds in such a period ;— 
loved what they scorned—it being denied them ; hated their own choice— 
it might be, they had possessed it. The gold that was hoarded by an usurer, 
im the first hour, has been scattered by the heir that he starved—and damned 
for—before the eleventh. Maids have gone safe to bed—locked up—(they 
say) at night ; and yet been missing out of the window or up the chimney— 
in the morning. Poets have talked (and lied) of plays written within twelve 
hours ;—marry, seeing them damned afterwards within two, they have been 
less curious for such expedition. Yet, on the other hand, how many a poor 
rogue, who writes the first chapter of his tale in two hours, cannot, within 
twelve, hammer out the (always unsatisfactory) conclusion. Telling what 
every body already knows—will have told—yet always grudge to listen to. 
Deaths—births—and marriages—as much looked for in the last page of the 
novel as in the last column of a newspaper. The final chapter of a third 
volume—the final glass of a third bottlk—When was it the ware of author, 
or vintner would not pall upon the palate in such a sample? Let the wise— 
in wit or winebe counselled then, and taste the dregs supplied by neither ; 
though custom has made it “ a property of easiness” in them, that they pay 
for the dregs supplied by both. 

Between the cup and the lip, the lapses are proverbial; and, even when 
a man has the cup to his lip, Vet him not make too sure of drinking the 
liquor to the bottom. From sun rise to evening, great were the changes 
which had taken place in the fortunes of the Chevalier Vivaldi; but, even 
yet, his destiny was not quite fulfilled ; and, in a strange condition indeed, 
stood the estate of those persons whom he had left behind him. 

About an hour subsequent to the events related in our last chapter, 
dire was the confusion which reigned in the Chateau Migrano. The Major, 
McMullinoch O’Liffey, returning from his ambulatory excursion, only as 
the second dinner-bell had sounded, was chidden by the Marchioness 
Clarissa for his so long delay,—‘‘ Which has lost you the opportunity Major,” 
said her Ladyship, ‘ of a private introduction, before dinner, to a cousin of 
mine, and the handsomest woman in the province, who is on a visit with 
us—the Countess Eugenia de Rozelli.” 

“« Be consoled, Major O’Liffey, and heed not the Marchioness,” laughed 
the Marquis Migrano—“ unless you will do me the honour to lead her to 
the poe tame It’s a hundred to one, if you had been here an hour 
ago ifthe Countess would have shewn herself until dinner ; and, even now, 
its more than probable that her ill state of health may prevent us from 
Seeing her at all.” 


The Bachelor of Trinity, in answer to the Marchioness’s charge of delay 
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againsthim, before the Marquis spoke, had been on the point of mentioning his 
interview with the Count and Countess Rozelli ; but—the whim of leaving him 
to blunder npon such exalted persons at a hazard, and without any introduc- 
tion—he already thought more fantastic than humourous ; and, if the joke 
was to be carried any further, did not much care for being included in it. 
Drawing himself ap therefore to the full height of five feet and eleven 
inches, and reddening to the very whiskers—as a man is apt to do who 
feels himself the most respectable person jm the world, and rather suspects 
he is being made an ass of—‘‘ My Lord,” said the Major, “‘ nobody on 
earth likes a little pleasantry better than myself—that is, when it’s neither 
at my expense nor at the a of my friends—nor no way reflects upon 
my country—but, when I had the honour to assist the Countess Rozelli into 
her own travelling carriage half an hour since, on her departure, entirely, as 
herself informed me, from the Chateau Migrano, I am at a loss rather to 
conceive how it can be the fact of her indisposition, which is to prevent my 
enjoying the farther satisfaction to meet her this day at your Lordship’s 
hospitable table ?” 

«© The Countess Rozelli !—on her departure !”—-Surely you are under 
some mistake Major?” said the Marquis, in great surprise. 

“ It is impossible Major,” said the Marchioness laughing. ‘ The 
Lady Rozilli ; you must have seen her ghost.” 

‘* By the powers then,” replied the Major, ‘ but, if it was her Lady- 
ship’s ghost, she brought half the church-yard along with her? For there 
was the ghost of the Count himself—and his clerk, and a cratur of a waiting- 
maid—let alone the ghost of a travelling carriage and horses—whips, 
postilions, saddles, om other moveables !” 

The Marquis looked in the speaker’s face—‘ He has gone mad !” he 
eried in horror. ‘* A sudden attack. I have read of such cases, in Profun- 
dito Moonshine-a-gabalus !” 

“« The Count Rozelli!” said the Marchioness seriously. 

‘* T countersigned his Lordship’s passport, with my own hand,” returned 
the Major. 

‘“« How did you know it was the Count, Sir ?” gasped the Marquis. 

‘« Sure, wasn’t he in his official robes my Lord, and didn’t your Lord- 
ship’s own steward personally introduce me to him ?” 

“« The Count Rozelli—and in his robes !” exclaimed the Marchioness 
in terror and astonishment—‘* Good Heavens, what can this mean Major 
O’Liffey? The nobleman of whom you speak died thirty leagues hence, and 
has been dead these three months !” 

There are points at which joking ought to cease ; but here, the true 
meaning of the parties only added to the difficulty. : 

“« In the name of miracles !—my steward !—Who waits there !”exclaimed 
the Marquis. ‘ Where is Terratinto ?” 

j My Lord, the tables have been laid some time; but he cannot be 
found any where,” said the domestic who obeyed the call. 

‘« Is the Countess Rozelli—stay ! I will go myself to her apartments,” 
exclaimed the Marchioness.—“ There is some reality in this |” 

‘- The Countess’s carriage was ordered to the south gate, for her 
Ladyship to go abroad an hour ago,” returned the servant. ‘ But—I beg 
your Ladyship’s pardon,”casting his eye from a side window—“ There it is 
now standing in the Court-yard.” , 

One step carried the Marquis and the Major—and the Marchionegs hardly 
made two—to the window. There was the carriage—the next movement 
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was, naturally, to the door ; for people do not fathom mysteries by waiting 
till the solutions come dawn the chimney. On this occasion, however, the 
wonder would have dissolved itself. Before any one could reach the door 
of the apartment, it was opened from without. The ‘‘ Colonel,” in a dozen 
yoices, was loudly called for. Jeunesse, the orderly serjeant, who had been 
dispatched to take post at the inn of Benevente—hurried forward with news 
that he had “‘ apprehended a deserter.” And, the next moment—followed by 
the whole fugitive party—the Countess Rozilli, Jacintha, half a hundred 
male and female servants, and Vivaldi, in the Judges robes—Pedrillo, se- 
cured between two file of Fusileers, was marched—as the victim---into the 
e@pazstment. 

“© The Count Rozelli !—and, is it alive or dead he js now ?” exclaimed 
Major O’ Liffey. 

“« My new gardeners, and this dress! are we all of us mad—or 
haunted !” cried the Marquis Migrano. 

The Marchioness looked at Vivaldi. Her wonder was over; and she 
crossed to give countenance to her cousin. 

*«« One word !” cried the Chevalier, as he threw off his judicial robes. 

“« It is the Captain !” exclaimed Jeunesse—‘“ I knew it !” 

‘** Allow me but one moment,” pursued Vivaldi, ‘* and the whole will 
then be known to all. Disguise, Major O’Liffey is no longer possible—to 
you, Sir, I surrender.—My first remaining duty is to the poor fellow who 
stands already here your prisoner ; and to him—as his crime has merely 
been an attachment to his Officer—I am sure you will be disposed to shew 
favour. My next debt,” he added, turning with an air of the deepest respect 
towards the Countess Rozelli, “ is to this Jady ! Circumstances may seem 
to make that a fit subject for mirth, which has, in truth, been a matter of 
deep distress and suffering ; but I take Heaven to witness she is innocent 
of all favour towards her unfortunate lover—beyond a desire to preserve his 
life. For the rest, continued the Chevalier, I must now abide my hazard. My 
quarrel with the Baron Albini, was a soldier’s one. There is no man who 
has more regretted his death than I have ; none done more justice to hjs 
memory. The laws of my country may condemn ; but the voice of my 
antagonist himself could he live again—if I know any thing of his character 
—would be the first to extenuate my conduct.” ‘ Room for the Colonel !” 
cried the Orderly Serjeant. Once more the room door opened. With his 
Jast words to the Major, Vivaldi had presented his sword—and it was the 
Colonel Baron Albini—alive and recovered—who received it. 

Then if the fortunes of our soldier, are not yet completed, at least they 
look forth from hence so plain, that he who runs may read them. Proffering 
his master’s false passport at the guard-house of Benevente, Pedrillo had been 
recognized by the Orderly Serjeant, Jeunesse, who had come with Baron Albini 
from Silvino’s own regiment of chasseurs. Too maply to abandon his fol- 
Jower, Vivaldi had returned to share his fate; but had forborne from 
disclosing his real condition until he should be in the presence of a competent 
authority. But this fair resolution having turned out so fortunately—in the 
Captain’s full restoration to rank and safety—there needed but one circum- 
stance to complete his happiness; and it had been pity that that one had 
been withheld ? 

‘“ For me,” said the Baron Albini, mildly, but seriously—Jeunesse ! let 
Pedrillo be set at liberty—‘‘ The Chevalier has done me such liberal justice, 
believing me dead, that I should feel loath to stand worse in his estimation 
being living. —Captain Vivaldi, let us exchange congratulations, our quarrel 
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was a hasty one. You will before now, I fully believe, have regretted it ; 
and I am very happy to be able to tell you personally, that I regret it too.” 

“ Captain Vivaldi !” said the Major of Fusileers ** T shall be proud of 
the opportunity of making your acquaintance. Dicing and duelling are both 
habits to be avoided—but then, how the devil is a gentleman and a soldier 
to avoid them. And now—in regard to an observation of your’s just now— 
I'll give you a small taste of reasonable counsel. That lady—her Ladyship 
the Countess, I mean, hes, in my presence, acknowledged herself your wife. 
And, by the powers, if it was on behalf of myself she had made that confes- 
sion, I’d not make so ungrateful a return as not to keep her tooth and 
nail to the text of it.” 

Thus, how could the lady escape? It was worth while to consent, 
only to get rid of the argumeut. The spell of widow’s grief was broken ;— 
it would have been impossible, with proper gravity, to haye returned to the 
walk of cypresses, and the ornamented tomb. : 

The Marchioness Migrano, who was not ill-natured at heart, whispered _ 
that she was ready to believe her cousin to be very sorry to be forced to 
marry the object of her earliest choice. 

The Marquis looked at the robes, the recollection of which had caused 
a certain indisposition ; and—your people who believe so much of virtue 
are always illiberal—he thought, like a booby as he was, a great deal worse 
of his cousin’s heart than it deserved. 

To have capitulated for a liberty of three months—it was worse than 
putting the question out of court upon the sudden. As bad as dabbling for 
an hour upon the brink of a cold bath, when one plunge—and all over—is 
so much better. The case was hopeless for victory—and the Countess sur- 
rendered at discretion. 

Upon the immediate disposition of his minor characters our 
Italian author is brief; it appears merely, that Pedrillo and Jacin- 
hta were rewarded for their services; that Terratinto crept out of the 
Migrano dust-hole again into the pantry ; and that Dr. Grenouille sailed for 
Holland, turned dancing-master, and made a large fortuue, being the first who 
had ever been seen in that country. The ulterior doings even of his leading 

rsonages, the writer again refuses to relate; the historian he says, of 
their « Twelve Hours Trial” will have tiresomeness enough to answer for, 
without exceeding the letter of his undertaking. All that follows is one line 
of declaration, that the Chevalier Vivaldi, though he knew no Greek, proved 
as agreeable a husband to the Countess Rozelli as his more learned prede- 
cessor. And that her Ladyship, both as wife and widow, would, no doubt, 
have obtained the honour of cannonization ; if the kalendar of female Saints 
had not been unluckily filled up—(at least. no additions have since been 
known to it)—several centuries before her application. 





SKETCH FROM PIETRO BERETTINI. 


THE annexed Plate is from the Gallery Panfili at Rome, which was 
painted by Berettini, for Innocent X., and the pictures in which have been 
admired for the spirit and variety of the composition. : 

Pietro Berettini, commonly called after the place of his birth Pietro da 
Cortona, was born at the close of the sixteenth century. Ata pe early age 
he was sent to Florence to receive instructions from Comodi, who took his youn 
disciple, not yet fourteen, to Rome. When Comodi, who had only vi 
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Rome on business, returned to Florence, Pietro was left under the care of 
Baccio Ciarpi, a Florentine painter, to whose advice he may have been 
indebted for an improvement which he certainly could not receive from the 
imitation of the works of that master. It appears, indeed, that Berettini, 
whether under the direction of Baccio or not, pursued the best course of 
instruction which he could have adoped. He Jaboured most assiduously at 
making sketches from the works of Raphael and Michael Angelo, to which he 
joined the study of the ancient statues and bas-reliefs. He devoted much of 
his time to drawing from the Bas-reliefs on Trajan’s Column, by which he is 
supposed to have acquired a taste for those massive proportions which are 
observable in many of his works, and which are, in some degree, apparent in 
the specimen we have selected. A 

The early essays of Berettini were patronized by the Marchese Sacchetti 
and his brother, the Cardinal, By the latter he was introduced to Cardinal 
Barberina, a nephew of Urban VIII., who afforded him a Mi extensive 
field for the employment of his pencil. He also enjoyed the friendship of the 
celebrated Marino, and the praises of the poet contributed not a little to 
spread the fame of the artist. Marino possessed a Gallery of Paintings and 
Sculptures, each of which he made the subject of a set of verses, and these 

oetical effusions being collected, were published in one one volume, under 
the title of ‘* La Galeria del Cavalier Marino.” 

There is no complete biography of Pietro, but it appears that soon after 
his arrival at Rome, he was, through the recommendation of the prelates 
we have just mentioned, employed along with Agostine Ciampelli, to paint 
some pictures for the Pope in the Church of St, Bibbiana. But what laid 
the foundation of his fame was a Nativity which he painted for the Church 
of Salvatore in Lauro, now called ‘‘ of our Lady of Lenten.” 

Pietro spent a few years in Florence, whither he was invited by 
Ferdinand II. to paint several of the rooms in the Pitti Palace. He had 
completed three of the Chambers, end was making arrangements for painting 
the fourth, when, in consequence of some offence, which he received from 
a Nobleman of the Court, he suddenly relinquished the work and returned 
to Rome. The paintings of this chamber, and other works which Pietro 
had begun at Florence were completed by his pupil, Ciro Ferri. It was on 
his return to Rome that he adorned the Pantili Gallery with a series of 
paintings, into which he introduced the History of /Eneas. He also 
assisted in completing the pictures of the Cupola of the Church of the Padri 
dell?’ Oratorio, and embellished the Colonnade of the Church Della Pace, 
On completing this last work he received an order of Knighthood from 
Alexander VII. He died in the year 1669, and was buried in the church 
dedicated to St. Luke. 

The ceiling of the great hall in the Barberini Palace may be regarded 
as Pietro’s principal work. It is astonishingly rich in figures, and notwith- 
standing their abundance, nothing like constraint or confusion appears in the 
composition. The colouring is also very fine, and the effect of the whole 
is magnificent. Twelve years elapsed before this work was finished, and yet 
it seems to have all the ease and freedom of a piece painted in a day. 

Nature had endowed this artist with a great talent for composition, 
but he was deficient in expression. He appears to have considered that 
branch of art in which he shone as the most important, and to have sacrificed 
every thing toit. He loved to occupy a great space in his compositions, 
and frequently introduced figures for the sole purpose of filling up. A 
critical eye will discover @ sameness in the air of his figures and in his 
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draperies. In short he was a mannerist, but his manner was easy and 
raceful. 

. Pietro da Cortona was the founder of a considerable school. Fiorillo, 
in speaking of the extent to which the imitation of his manner prevailed, 
not only in Tuscany but in Rome, observes, that ‘ from many causes it was 
at first resisted in the latter. In Florence, however, it was otherwise ; for 
the first specimens of his painting in the Pitti Palace obtained for him the 
decided approbation of the most eminent masters. Ina short time the imita- 
tion of his style became general, and it may be said that about the middle of 
the seventeeth century both the Florentine and Roman school overflowed with 
partizans of Cortona. But the Florentines overlooked the best properties of 
the model which they wished to reach, and those who aimed at ease, became 
superficial, That skilful ordonnance which depends on taste, and of which 
Berettini was so great a master, degenerated into affectation. With respect 
to the course which art took at this — it has been truly remarked, that 
just at the time when the Caracci school was silently closed, the doors of the 
Cortonian were thrown wide open.” 





IL NOCE DI BENEVENTO. 


The grand Ballet, entitled J2 Noce di Benevento (the Nut-tree of Bene- 
vento), has recently been revived at Milan. This piece, which in Italy and 
oe has enjoyed popularity for a long series of years, was originally 
produced at Vienna, by the Ballet Master Vigano, a man of considerable 


reputation in his time. He filled the situation of Ballet Master first in 
Venice, and ee in Vienna and Berlin, and he was the husband 


of the celebrated dancer, Madame Vigano, He himself composed music 
for several of his Ballets; but he wae deficient in scientific knowledge, 
and frequently violated the rules of composition. Of the Noce di Benevento, 
however, only the dances and the pantomimic actions were invented by 
Vigano, for the piece was set to music by Siissmayer.* The recent revival 
of this ballet induces us to present an account of it to our readers. They 
will immediately perceive that nothing but the excellence of the music, 
could have recommended such a piece to public favour. 

The ballet itself is an iol allegory, apparently intended to repre- 
sent the conflict between reason and error. The first scene exhibits a view 
of a forest, in which stands the Nut-tree of Benevento. This tree is nighly 
haunted by witches and evil spirits, who, on the rising of the curtain, are 
dheoveel, engaged in their fearful incantations. A uniform succession of 
notes performed on the oboes, violins, and violincellos, comically represents 
the harsh accents of the witches, whose hobbling motions are marked by the 
second violin and bass. Next comes a dance of the witches, one of the 
most admired pieces in the whole ballet. (See No.1.) A storm suddenly 
arises, and the witches take to flight. The Lady Dorilla, who has joined 
her husband, Roberto, on a hunting party, looses herself in the Forest of 
Benevento. She wanders to the Nut-Tree, beneath which she sinks 
down, overcome by fatigue. She soon falls into a profound sleep, during 


* This composer, who died at Viennain 1803, at the age of age see was a ae 
of Salieri, and the author of a considerable number of Dramatic Compositions, of 
which have been performed with success. The Opera of I due Gobbi, which he com- 
posed in a with Paer, was brought out in the year 1796, and proved very 
attractive. Siissmayer derived no inconsiderable share of his reputation from the admira- 
ble way in which he filled up the instrumental accompaniments in some passages of the 
celebrated Requiem, which Mozart, by his premature death, was prevented from completing. 
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which a beautiful Andante movement in six-eight time is performed. Two 
witches, Canidia and Martinazza perceive Dorlla, and each determines or 
carrying her off. Martinazza transforms a bush into a large lantern, which 
is destined to represent the light of reason. At the command of Canidia 
there appears on the opposite side of the stage an enormous stag, which © 
is made the representative of error; but why that animal should be selected 
for this purpose we must leave our readers to discover. A violent dispute 
ensues between the two witches, and a very original Allegro agitate is per- 
foru.ed by the orchestra. The contest ends in the triumph of Canidia, who 
draws a magical cirele round Dorilla, and rouses her trom her slumber, The 
notion of the witch is here accompanied by a beautiful Andante, in which 
Siissmayer has employed the open E of the violin ina singularly expressive 
manner. Dorilla perceives the stag, and attempts to shoot it; but by the 
art of Canidia she misses her aim, and she is conveyed by a spirit into the 
body of the animal. Roberto, accompanied by his retinue, enters in search 
ef his bride. On beholding the stag, he, in his turn, takes aim at it, but 
Martinazza, who steps out of her lantern, acquaints him with Dorilla’s sin- 
gular place of concealment, She invites him to enter her lantern and to 
witness his wife’s infidelity. 

in the second act, the scene, which is supposéd to be within the body 
of the great stag, represents a beautiful cabinet; where Dorilla, who has 
been corrupted by the arts of the witch, receives by turns the addresses 
of thee difterent lovers. Here the eomposer has introduced a beautiful 
Adagio non tanto, quite in the style of Haydn. The lovers represent the 
three agesof man. ‘The first recommends himself by youth, the second by 
strength, and the third by riches. The old man, presents to the fair 
huutress numerous splendid dresses and ornaments, which are brought in by 
fiends, disguised as milliners, jewellers, &c. Here a grotesque dance is 
introduced, the music of which we may hereafter give. Dorilta, after re- 
ceiving the presents, ungratefully turns her back upon her old lover. 
Roberto, who views all this from the magical lantern, rushes furiously t& 
take vengeance on his faithless wife: Dorilla flies for protection to her old 
suitor, who draws his sword upon Roberto. At this moment all three are 
struck motionless by the power of Canidia, and, as the magical lantern ig 
now abandoned, it is impossible to see what efterwards takes place in the 
stag’s body, and the scene again changes to the Forest of Benevento. In 
the third act Martinazza despatches three of her attendant spirits to restore 
to Dorilla and Roberto the power of motion, and to furnish the latter with 
the means of killing the stag. A pas de trois is here introduced, which, on 
every representation of the piece, elicits the most vehement applause. A 
portion of this bold and original composition will be found among ouf 
selections. (Sce No.2.) A shower of fire which issves from the mouth of 
the stag, alarms Roberto’s attendants, who take flight without waiting to 
render him assistance. Martinazza conducts him alone into her lantern, and 
provides him with arms for attacking and subduing the stag. Roberto 
offers up a prayer, and the melody which is here introduced, is performed with’ 
a diflerent accompaniment, when the attendants of Roberto testify their 
remorse for having deserted him. 

We will not trespass on the patience of our readers by any further detail 
of the very absurd and uninteresting incidents of which this piece is com. 
posed. The above description suffices to point out the most remarkable 
portions of Siissmayer’s composition, We have only to add, that the third 
act concludes with a beautiful Allemande (see No. 3); and that the bes# 
piece in the last act is a dance, in the waltz style, in three-cight time. 
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WINTER, THE COMPOSER, 


Tue above eminent musician died at Munich, on the 17th of October 
last, at the age or 71 years. 

Winter, who has been celebrated throughout Europe for the space 
of half a century, was a remarkable example of profound, various, 
and prolific talent. Many of his works are generally known and justly 
appreciated in England. Those of his Operas which have enjoyed the 
highest popularity on our stage are Castor and Pollux and Il Rato 
di Proserpina, The exquisite duet of Vaghi Colli, in the last-mentioned 
piece, would, of itself, suffice to immortalize its author, independently of the 
numberless masterly productions to which his name is attached. But of all 
Winter’s compositions, that which attained most celebrity in London, was 
the Ballet of Orpheus, which was brought out many years ago at ‘the King’s 
Theatre. This piece was totally novel in its kind, being a pantomime in- 
terspersed with choruses, The descent of Orpheus into Hell was a subject 
which afforded admitable scope for the genius of a composer ; and the ex- 
— music which Winter adapted to the the pantomimic action of this 

allet produced effects for which, perhaps, language itself would have been 
inadequate. The piece produced an extraordinary Sensation. 

- Inthe year 1802, Winter composed the Opera of Tamerlan, for the 
French Academie Imperiale de Musique. One ot the characteristic beauties 
of Winter’s dramatic music is, that its style always accords with the scene in 
which the action is supposed to take place. In the Opera just mentioned, this 
local colouring, if we may so express it, is carried to the highest perfection ; 
and on T'amerlan’s entrance into Adrianople, the music, when combined in 
the reprepresentation of the Opera, with the splendid scenic accessaries, and 
the dancing of the baya ‘eres, renders the dramatic illusion complete. 

After the successful production of Tamerlane, some of Winter’s musical 
friends proposed to him the story of Castor and Pollux, as the subject of an 
Opera, To this suggestion, however, formidable obstacles opposed them- 
selves, Winter felt that to undertake such a task would be bold and 
hazardous, in spite of the high reputation he then enjoyed. “ I know,” 
said he, to a friend, ‘* that the French are fond of comparing and criticizing. 
They will recollect that their celebrated Rameau first composed music to 
Bernard’s drama of Castor and Pollux in 1733, that he retouched his work 
in 1736, and that the Opera was brought out with great splendour when the 
Court visited Fontainbleau in 1748. After all this, I must inevitably fail 
were I to attempt the subject.” 

Castor and Pollux had, indeed, already been treated by various musical 
composers, besides Rameau, and with different degrees of success. Operas, 
on this subject, had been produced by Trajetta, Candeille, Bianchi, Sarti, 
Vogler, and Federici.* But what Winter dreaded was the prejudice of the 
French in favour of him whom they stile the Newton of Music. He was 
however at length prevailed on to undertake the arduous task, and in 1803 
his Opera of Castor and Pollux was brought out ian London, where it was 


* Trajetta composed an Opera on this subject at Turin ; and in 1791, M. Candeille 
newly arranged the music of Rameau’s Opera. Fianchi composed an Opera entitled 
Castor and Pollux at Florence, and Sarti produced one on the same subject at St. 
Petersburgh. In 1787, Vogler composed music to an Italian version of Bernard’s text ; 
and Pederici bronght out his Castor and Poliux at Milan in 3813. 
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highly admired. It did not, as might be expected, meet with the same 
success in Paris, where Winter’s music was pronounced to be inferior to that 
of Rameau. 

To enumerate the works of this distinguished composer would swell the 
present article to an inconvenient length. His Operas alone amount to 
about thirty in number, in addition to which, he has produced a consider- 
able quantity of highly-esteemed Church and Chamber Music. Winter was, 
in his yonth, a celebrated performer on the violin, and was leader of the band 
at the Opera of Munich. For many years preceding his decease, he had 
filled the situation of Chapel Master to the King of Bavaria. He wasa 
native of Munich. 





GOETHE’S LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


VENETIAN COLOURING. 


Venice, October 8. 

Yesterday I visited the palace Pisani Moretta to see a valuable picture, of 
Paul Veronése. The women of Darius are on their knees before Alexander 
and Ephestion. The mother of Darius kneeling in the foreground of the 
“vgn addresses the latter, whom she takes for the king. Ephestion directs 

er attention to Alexander by pointing to him with his hand. A story is 
told of this picture. It is said that the artist having been well received, and 
treated with great distinction in this palace, in which he lived for a long 
time, painted this picture secretly, and left it rolled up under the bolster of 
his bed as a monument of his gratitude. The work is unquestionably worthy 
of a singular origin, for it gives a complete idea of the extraordinary talents 
ofthe painter. His great art, independently of the fine tone of colour 
which pervades the whole composition, is to produce a ravishing harmony 
by the skilful distribution of light and shade, by the employment of 
Chiaroscuro and the judicious blending of local colours: this is the 
merit which is eminently conspicuous in the family of Darins. The 
picture is in excellent preservation. It seems as if it had been painted but 
a This is an inestimable advantage ; for when a painting of this 

ind has been injured, the same pleasure is not experienced in contemplating 
it ; though it is difficult to explain what it is that disturbs the enjoyment 
we receive from it. 

To excuse the artist for his infidelity in costume, it must be supposed 
that he chose to represent this scene as if it had happened in the sixteenth 
century. The gradation of the three female figures from the mother 
to the daughter of the Persian Monarch, is perfectly true to nature, and 
ee the most exquisite effect. The young princess, on her knees, 

ehind her mother and her grandmother isa charming creature; an ex- 
pression of refractoriness and pride, wonderfully becomes her fine coun- 
tenance. It is easy to read in her face the dissatisfaction she feels at her 
situation. 

Accustomed as I am in observing nature, to borrow, as it were, the 
eyes of the artist, whose pictures deeply interest me, I pause here to make 
a particular observation. The eye evidently forms itself according to 
the objects which it is in the constant habit of seeing from infancy upwards, 
and thus it is that every thing in nature presents itself to a Venetian painter, 
under a clearer and purer light than to other artists. How, indeed, can 
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we, who are condemned to live on a soil alternately dusty and muddy, under 
a sombre sky which darkens all the reflects, and who are most frequently 
confined within contracted and melancholy dwelling places, understand the 
appearance which objects assume under a pure and favourable light ? 

It was by traversing the Lagunes, under a beautiful sun,—by looking 
at the Gondoliers, in their variegated dresses, moving freely about, or rowing 
in their boats,—by considering how agreeably their forms were set off by 
the green colour of the liquid plain and an azure sky, that I formed to my- . 
self a perfect idea of the beautiful colouring of the Venetian school. The 
rays of the sun really give a dazzling brilliancy to colours, and the objects 
which are in the shade still throw out so much light that, in comparison with 
real obscurity, one would believe them to be luminous. The reflects of the 
green of the waves produce the same effect. It is a picture all over light. 
The froth of the waves and the flashes of lightning are the only salient traits, 

This magnificence of light is displayed in the highest degree in the 
works of Titian and Paul Veronése. When it does not appear in them, the 
picture has been injured, or the artist has been negligent in its execution. 

The cupola, the roof of the church of St. Mark, and its sides, are filled 
with pictures. All the figures are variegated and painted on a golden ground, 
The workmanship appears a kind of Mosaic. Some are fine, others of infe- 
rior merit. The latter have doubtless been executed from the cartoons of 
the master after his death. 

It is with reluctance I reflect that the whole of an art often depends on 
its first inventors, and that they alone give to it its direction and true 
spirit. It is thus, with painting on glass, which formerly produced such 
brilliant specimens, That art, so useful to the progress of ancient painting, 
and which decorates with such lustre our christian temples, now serves in its 
decay only to adorn tobacco boxes and bracelets, Our modern ages are not 
so distinguished for improvement as is generally thought, 


BUSTS AND SCULPTURES. 


The palace Farsetti contains a rich collection of casts from the antique; 
I shall say nothing of those which I have already seen at Manheim. I con- 
fine ngeelt to those which are new to me, viz. a Cleopatra of Collossal size. 
She is in her death sleep, with the asp round her arm : a Niobe covering with 
her mantle the youngest of her daughters, to protect her from the arms of 
Apollo ; some Gladiators ; a Genius, with the head under the wings; some 
Philosophers seated and standing. 

These are works capable of giving pleasure and instruction to the world 
for ages, without reflection being ever able to exhaust the merit of the artist. 
A number of busts transport me into the beautiful periods of antiquity. I too 
sensibly feel how far I am behind in the study of those magnificent remains, 
but I shall become more skilful. I know at least the right road. Palladio 
is my guide in all the arts. He teaches me what gives them life. This col- 
lection also contains a fragment of the cornice of the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, at Rome. is superb specimen of architecture reminded me 
of the capital of the Pantheon which I saw at Manheim. These fine 
fragments are quite different from the r Saints of ridiculous forms, 
heaped one over the other in wretched niches, or stuck in the walls of our 
Gothic Churches, They are also very different from our tobacco-pipe oe 
our little pointed spires, and loop-holes for li Thank Heaven, I have 
bid an eternal adieu to the study of all those objects of bad taste, 
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A few words more on a production of the art of sculpture which has 
astonished and charmed me, though I had only the opportunity of a transi- 
tory view. I mean the two enormous lions in white marble, which stand 
before the gate of the arsenal, One of them is raised on his fore feet, the 
other is couching. These two magnificent objects form a most agreeable 
contrast. Their grandeur makes every thing around them shrink, and would 
reduce him, who comtemplates them, to nothing, were it not that one feels 
one’s self elevated by the examination of works so sublime. These lions are 
doubtless of the finest age of art in Greece, and must have been brought 
from the Pirus to Italy, when Athens shone in her greatest splendour and 
lustre. 

The bas-reliefs in the wall of St. Justin, in which the Venetians cele- 
brate the triumphs obtained over the Turks, were, doubtless, also brought 
from the city of Pericles, Unfortunately they are, in some measure, hid by 
the stalls. The Sacristan pointed them out to me, because, according to 
tradition, these bas-reliefs supplied Titian with models for the beautiful 
angels with which he adorned his picture of the Martyrdom of St. Peter, 
These models are genii, bearing the attributes of the gods. They are 
truly charming. 

A Collossal Statue of Marcus Agrippa, erected in the court of Ap- 
peal, has produced upon me a powerful impression. He is represented 
naked. A dolphin which is by his side, and which seems to plough the 
waves, indicates his naval victories. The image of a man so magnificent as 
this is, seems to elevate him to the rank of the gods. 

I have had a very near view of the Horses placed in the Church of St, 
Mark. It appears evident that they have been injured. Part of their 
bodies has all the lustre of the most brilliant of metals: others are spoilt by 
verdicris. On a close examination they are discovered to have been com- 
pletely gilded, and here and there are to be perceived the mark of the axe 
employed by the barbarians to remove the gold which they might have filed 
off. But their brutality has allowed the forms of these beautiful coursers to 
subsist. None but a connoisseur can fully explain their beauty. Bya 
singular contrast, when closely seen they seem heavy ; but when viewed 
from the square of St, Mark they appear to have all the lightness of Deer, 


THE LIDO. 
October 9, 

I made an excursion this morning to the Lido, that tongue of land which 
terminates the Lagunes and separates them from the sea. We landed and 
traversed the ground. I heard a very loud noise, it was the sea, of which I 
soon had a view. The waves covered the shore, and when they retired the 
reflux was nearly one-half of their first flow. I have seen then this beautiful 
spectacle, and have followed the traces of the liquid element on the fine 
sand which it abandoned. How 1 should have wished to bave bad some 
children round me, and to have seen them gathering the shells. I became a 
child mvself, and gathered a nun:ber : I shall cause them to be dried for the 
purpose of preserving them ; for they are impregnated with the humid glutime 
of fish, which the sea here throws up in great abundance. 

The English are buried on the Lido, at a short distance from the sea, 
and the Jews a little further off. These two descriptions of heretics are not 
allowed to be buried in consecrated ground. Here I found the tomb of the 
English Consul, Mr. Smith, and his first wife. It was in his edition that J 
al Palladio, aud I did homage to him on his tomb, though it was not on 
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sacred ground. But this is not the only misfortuue the tomb is destined ta 
snifer; it is already half buried. The Lido is a sand-bank formed by the 
wind, and the sand is constantly every where encreasing. 1n a short time 
this monument will no longer be found, At present, only a small portion of 
ii Is seen. 

Li tend to engage a boat to enjoy, at my ease, the magnificent spectacle 
of the sea, for the Gondolas never venture out-of the harbour and the canals, 

1 ave found by the sea-side several plants, the uniform character 
of which enables me the better to understand their properties. They are 
all rich, vigorous, succulent, and viscid. These diflerent qualities are appa- 
rently derived trom the salts of the sablonous soil, or rather those with which 
the air is impregnated, Like aquatic plants, they abound with sap, and are 
viscid and resinous, like those of mountainous district, Their leaves tend 
to the elongated form, like those of the thistle, and are sharply pointed 
and strong. 1 founda bushy plant, formed of a kind of foliage which 
appeared to me like our coltstoot, but armed with prickles, The leaf has 
the consistency of leather, as have also tie capsules and the stalks, All 
these parts are rank and well nourished. I have brought away some of the 
sced and some of the leaves gummed on paper. (Eryngium maritimum,) 


THE DIKES, FORMATION OF THE LAGUNES, &&. 


This has been a happy day to me, from morning to night. T have been 
at Palestrina, opposite to Chiozza. There are the great works known by 
the name of Murazzi, which the republic has caused to be constructed to 
serve as dikes against the inroads of the sea. These dikes are formed of 
hewn stone, and are destined to protect the Lido against the fury of the 
waves. 

The Lagunes are the work of time and of nature, The double effect 
of the action of the flux and reflux on the land, and of the continual fall 
of the waters, doubtless formed at the upper extremity of the Adriatic a 
marshy bottom of considerable extent, covered by the flood tide and left 
partly dry by the ebb, Human industry seized upon the most elevated 
points, and thus was Venice formed, which is only a numerous group of little 
islands, surrounded by a number of others. With great labour and incalculable 
expense, deep canals have been cut in these marshes, by which even ships of 
war may pass by the tide to the principal stations. Great care und constant 
vigikance can alone preserve these works, conceived and executed by the 
genius and activity ot the antient inhabitants. The Lido is accessible only 
at two points, near the Citadel and Chiozza, at the opposite extremity, 
The flux and refiux brings the water thither, and carries it back again twice 
aday,alwavs by the same passage and the same direction. The fiood- 
tide covers the lower parts of the marsh, and leaves the elevated points, if not 
dry, at least visible. 

It would be precisely the reverse, if the sea, seeking a new direction, 
were to assail this tongue of land. Palestrina, St. Peter, and the other 
little villages on the Lido, would be washed away ; their ruins would fill up 
the canals of communication, and, in the revolution produced by the 
encroachment of the water the Lido would be converted into islands, and 
the islands that now lie behind it would become so many marshes, To 
obviate this misfortune, precautions have been adopted for the security 


of the Lido, The action of the waves is opposed by every obstacle capable 
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of protecting the land and the establishments which human industry has 
created upon it. 

It was wisely determined to leave only two inlets for the entrance of 
the sea, and to obstruct its advance at every other point. Thus, in the most 
extraordinary swell of the water, there is nothing to be feared from the most 
violent action of the waves ; and their fury must necessarily abate in a few 
hours, with the turn of the tide. 

However, the Venetians have nothing to fear; for the slowness with 
which the sea makes its encroachments must ensure their security for ages to 
come, and a due degree of attention will keep them in possession of their 
canals. 

All that is wanting is the adoption ot better regulations for cleans- 
ing the streets, which would be as easy as necessary; for the want of 
vigilance on this point, may, in course of time, be attended with fatal conse-~ 
quences. To empty any kind of filth into the canals is, indeed, prohibited, 
under a heavy penalty ; but, during heavy showers of rain, the sweepings of 
the streets, which are heaped up in corners, are washed into the canals, and 
what is worse, into the pipes destined solely for the conveyance of water ; 
and these pipes being obstructed, the streets run the risk of being inundated. 
I, myself, witnessed an instance of this, when both the Piazza and the 
Piazzetta of San Marco, were nearly flooded, in consequence of some drains 
being stopped up. 

In rainy weather, the mud in the streets of Venice is intolerable. In 
crossing the bridges, the men’s cloaks (taberri), which are worn in Venice 
all the year round, are covered with splashes. The Venetians do not wear 
boots, but shoes and stockings, which are very ill calculated for walking in 
the dirty streets of this city; forthe mud here is worse than the ordina 
kind, in as much as it possesses a corrosive — In this state of things 
the pedestrians are continually murmuring and venting imprecations on each 
other. However, on the return of fair weather, nobody ever thinks of 
cleaning the streets. It may well be said that the public are always com- 
plaining of grievances, without ever attempting to remedy them. Here it 
depends only on the will of the Sovereign to obviate all the evils arising out 
of the neglected state of the streets. 

This evening I again went up to the top of St. Mark’s tower. From 
this elevated point I recently had a view of the Lagunes in all their beauty, 
at flood-tide ; and I now wished to see them under a less brilliant aspect, 
during ebb-tide. In order to form a correct idea of these two pictures, it 
is necessary that the imagination should embrace them both at once. It is 
curious to observe in the surrounding prospect nothing but land at those 
points which before presented one transparent sheet of water. The islands 
no longer appear like islands; they are merely rising spots on the surface of 
a vast marsh, which is intersected by canals, and which in colour is something 
between green and grey. This marsh is overgrown with marine plants, the 
growth of which is gradually increasing, notwithstanding that they must be 
continually disturbed by the motion of the water during the ebb and flow 
of the tide. 

The stone-work erected here to oppose the advance of the sea consists, 
first of a few steep steps, then a gently inclined plane. Above these are a 
second succession of steps and an inclined plane, similar to the first ; and the 
whole is surmounted by a perpendicular wall, with a projecting cornice. 
These steps and inclined planes are assailed by the sea at flood tide ; and ig 
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extraordinary swells, the waves even break against the upper wall and its 
cornice. 

At high water, thousands of shell-fish are washed up against these dikes ; 
they consist chiefly of perriwinkles, single-shelled patella, and small crabs. 
But no sooner are these animals settled in their new lodging place, than the 
waves begin to recede; and the inhabitants of the sea, thus forsaken by 
their native element seem, at first, to be lost in astonishment. They look 
in vain for the return of the waves, until the rays of the sun, drying up their 
temporary abode, compel them to retreat. Meanwhile the crabs hunt after 
their prey. The method they pursue in this operation is most curious. I 
was highly diverted in observing the motions of their circular bodies, and long 
claws, which they employ like pincers; for there is nothing very remarkable 
in their spider-like toes. They advance as if they were raised upon stilts; and 
as soon as a patella, protected by its sltield, begins to move, they endeavour 
to slip their claws into the little aperture between the shell and the ground, 
with the design of turning the animal upwards, and devouring it. The 
patella, however, fastens itself on a stone as soon as it perceives the advance 
of the enemy. It is curious to see the artful tricks practised by the crab, 
while he moves round the little roof beneath which his prey is securely 
sheltered; but all his efforts are insufficient to force the little animal to quit 
its hold, such is the strength of muscle possessed by the patella. At length 
his patience being exhausted, the crab renounces his intended victim and 
advances in pursuit of another; and the patella finding itself thus at liberty, 
Fently continues his retreat to the sea. I never once sawa crab succeed in 

is attack, though I passed a whole hour in watching the motions of these 
curious animals as they descended along the two inclined planes and the 
intervening steps. 
A VENETIAN COMEDY. 
October 10. 

At length I may say I have seen acomedy. I went yesterday evening 
to the Theatre of San Luca, where I witnessed the performance of le Baruffe 
Chiozzotte, which may be translated the Fray of Chiozza. It is the produc- 
tion of Goldoni. The dramatis persone consist of inhabitants of the port of 
Chiozza, male and female. The clamourous manners of these people, whether 
in joy or in anger, their vehemence, irritability, honest frankness, and natural 
humour are here admirably pourtrayed. As I was yesterday at the port of 
Chiozza, I had the manners of the inhabitants, as it were before my eyes, 
and their voices still resounded in my ears. I was highly amused with the 
cos and though many of the details ~— me, yet I was enabled to 
ollow the connection of the whole. The following is a brief description of 
it’ Some women of Chiozza are seated before their doors at the sea-side, 
spinning, knitting, sewing, and gossipping. Presently, a young man passes 
by, and salutes one of party with greater cordiality than the rest. The 
female thus singled out is immediately assailed by the coarse jeers and abuse 
of her companions. One of the women utters a reproach, the justice of 
which cannot be denied ; this is the signal for a general uproar. The disputants 
proceed from words to blows, and at length the interference of the police 
officers becomes necessary. 

In the second act the scene represents the sittings of a court, where @ 
clerk presides in the the place of the absent Podesta, who being a Noble- 
man, cannot with propriety be brought forward on the stage. Before the 
investigation of the business commences, it is the secretary’s task to take 
down the depositions of the different witnesses in priority. He happens to 
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be a lover of the first witness who presents herself. He is delighted at the 
opportunity of having an interview with her ; and instead of taking down 
her evicence he begins to make love. A woman, by whom the clerk is, in 
his turn beloved, urged by jealousy, bursts into the room. The lover of the 
first won.an also enters in a rage, followed by the other characters. All 
Jaunch into a torrent of furious abuse ; and the uproar of the port is renewed 
in the justice room. 

The comic spirit of the piece is maintained with increasing force, until 
the third act, which terminates with the indispensable denouement. 

The most happily conceived character of the whole was that of an old 
boat-man, who has partly lost the use of his limbs and speech, through the 
effects ot the rough sea-faring life to which he has been devcted from his 
youth. He makes a motion with his lips, arms, and hands, before he can 
succeed in giving utterance to his ideas. He can articulate only a few words 
in succession ; and fiom the eflects of his infirmity he has acquired an air 
of laconic gravity, which forms a marked contrast to the clamorous and 
vehement manners of the characters by whom he is surrounded. 

The audience manifested the most enthusiastic delight at seeing their own 
manners exhibited in such natural colours. Shouts of laughter and continued 
acclamations accompanied the representations from beginning to end. The piece 
was admirably performed. The actors entered completely into the spirit of the 
parts allotted to them. The principal actress was charming ; she was seen 
to infinitely greater advantage in comedy than in a tragic character, in which 
I had previously seen her, It is impossible to conceive a more perfect 
imitation of the voice, gesture, and manners of a female inhabitant of 
Chiozza. The other actresses were also deserving of praise. How 
much honour is due to the author who could produce such a rich comic 
treat from such scanty materials. The piece indeed, cannot be truly relished 
except by the Italians themselves ; but it bears throughout the impress of 
masterly talent. 

I have seen some of the performers of Sacchi’s company, for whom 
Gozzi wrote his works, but who are now dispersed. Smeraldina is a little 
plump woman, full of vivacity and spirit. Brighella is a thin well 
made man: his gesture and action are excellent. The masks, which to us 
appear to be destitute of all animation and meaning, produce a very dif- 
ferent effect on the Italians. The mask is here a native of the country. 
Individaals of every age and rank are seen in masquerade during a great 
part of the year; and therefore nothing appears more natural than the black 


faces of the actors on the stage, 
THE FRENCH TRAVELLER. 
October 11, 


ance has intro- 


Amidst this crowd of men solitade is impossible. Ch 
duced me to an old French gentleman, who, undertanding no Italian feels 
himself lost here, and who, notwithstanding his numerous letters of intro- 


duction, appears to be in an unknown world, He is a manof rank, and is 
a very agreeable companion; but he cannot derive amusement from bis own 
intellectual resourses. He appears to be about fifty years of age, but he 
has a son in France only seven years old, respecting whom he is very 
solicitous. I have done him some trifling acts of service. He is travelling 
in a very commodious style, but with great rapidity. His ohject seems to 
be merely to enable himself to say that he has seen Italy; and perhaps he. 
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picks up all the information which his hasty journey affords him the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining. I. gave him some hints on different subjects. As we 
were conversing about Venice, he asked me how long I had been here. I 
told him only a fortnight, and that I had never been here before, to which 
he replied by the observation : ‘‘ J] parait que vous n’avez pas perdu votre 
temps.” This is the first teetimony of my industry which I have been enabled 
to adduce. This Frenchman has been here only a week, and he sets out 
again to-morrow. I was very much gratified by this opportunity of seeing 
a genuine inhabitant of Versailles in a foreign country. I was astonished 
to find that a man may travel without observing any thing around him; 
and yet this Frenchman is a polished aid a sensible man in his way. 


His JOURNAL, &&. 
October 12. 

I havé just looked over my journal, to which I have added a few notes: 
I am now about to pack it up and send it off to be submitted to the -judg- 
ment of my friends. I ought, perhaps; to add a few explanations and 
corrections ; but I prefer leaving it as it is. It presents throughout a memo- 
tial of first im ons ; and if not always correct, it is at least worth some= 
thing. How r wish I could waft to my friends a breath of the light fresh 
air that I inhale here! The charm of existence, in this genial climate, 
tenders our ultramontane life a sort of énigma to the Italians. Indeed I 
can now scarcely comprehend it myself. However, the foggy atmosphere ont 
the other side of the Alps, cannot veil from me the features of my beloved 
friends. It is only the delightful climate that would induce me to ptefer 


the ears I now inhabit; for habit; and the love of one’s country aré 
powe 


I ties. I could not pass my life here, or any where without some= 
thing to call my mental faculties into activity. At present the novelty of 
every surrounding object affords ample exercise for my mind. Here 
architecture rises like an apparition from the tomb of antiquity. I study 
her smblime art, as I would the rules of a dead language, not for the 
perpenes of ordinary use or pleasure, but because all that relates to ve- 

erable antiquity is to me an object of pious adoration. As Palladio 
continually refers to Vitruvius, I procured Galliani’s edition of that author ; 
but it is still packed up among tle rest of my luggage, and the study of 
that volume remains a project in the corner of nty brain. The observations and 
the works of Palladio, his conceptions; and his productions, are to me a 
better commentary on Vitruvius than the Italian translation. It is not an easy 
task to read Vitruvius in the original ; the work is obscurely written, and 
would require critical study to render it intelligible. However I am going 
through it, and it affords me matter for interesting reflection. I read it as 
one would read @ breviary, from devotion rather than for instruction. But 
the nights are growing long, and I shall have more time for study. 
very thing that, I learned to admire in my youth has again become 
dear to me. What happiness it affords me to renew my acquaintance with 
the classic authors! I — now Venture to confess the moral disease with 
which I was once afflicted. A few years ago I dared not cast my eyes 
on a classic author, nor look on any thing that might suggest a thought of 
Italy. If from any accidental circumstance impressions of this nature were 
excited in my mind I suffered an absolute martyrdom. Herder used often 
to jeer me for having learned all my Latin from Spinosa. He had rematked 
that this was the only work I read in Latin; but he little knew that I was 
¢ompelled to banish from my mind every impression relating to antiquity, 
2s 
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and that to save myself from painful feelings, I sought refuge in the abstrac- 
tions of Spinosa. Wieland’s translation of Horace’s Satires rendered me 
miserable. No sooner had I read two of them than I was almost driven 
mad. 





MUSICAL NOVELS. 


IN a country in which a taste for reading has penetrated all classes, and 
become almost universal, the main object of a great proportion of the books 
published will be entertainment. It is not therefore surprising, that the 
German press should, along with its massy and erudite productions, give 
birth to a multitude of Nouvellettes or little Stories. Considerable merit 
cannot be denied te many of these ‘‘ Erzahlungen,” as the Germans eall them, 
though they are too often tinctured with the mysticism and obscurity to bé 
found in some of the more laborious works of that ingenious people. In 
other countries of Europe, a Novel is, or at least is by the author, intended 
to be, a representation of real life; but in Germany pains often seems to 
be taken to discard the- semblance of reality, and the awkward contrivance 
of supernatural agencies is often substituted for what certainly is a far more. 
difficult task—the natural painting of character and manners. Sometimes 
the novel has reference to a particular art or science, the author’s knowledge 
or opinions respecting which, it serves to diapley ; and accordingly, 
Painters and Musicians frequently form principal characters. Supposing 


that notices and specimens of the different kinds of German stories will not 


be unacceptable to our readers, we shall, without further preface, call their 
attention te two, ef which Music forms the subject.—The authors of both are 
men of literary reputation ; and the first, published about a year ago, is 
written by L. Tieck, and entitled :— 


MUSICALISCHE FREUDEN UND LEIDEN (Musieal Joys and Sorrows). 


A young Count passionately fond of music and a fair vocalist, who has 
attained the beau ideal of song, and whose talents are accompanied by 
that kind of sentimentality which may be expected to belong to the heroine 
of a German Novel, form the principal characters. The Lady is said to 
sing from the soul, but her singing does not please an old Italian, an 
Opera performer, who is an admirer of the Bravura style, and who detests 
** soul singing as a German invention, unknown to other countries.” Among 
the other characters are a Chapel Master, who has always been the victim of 
the artifices and pretensions of some Prima Donna or other ; a Tenor Singer, 
who has a partin a new Opera composed by the Chapel Master ; a tended 
Enthusiast, who, really has no taste for music, but constantly affects 
extacy when he hears any thing which he supposes ought to be praised ; and 
a sensible judicious man, very fond of music, but who knows nothing of 
jt as anart. This last character is called the Layman. Having thus de- 
scribed the persone, we proceed to give a brief account of the Story in 
whieh they figure. 

Early one fine harvest morning, two friends (the Chapel Master and 
the Tenore) arrived in a diligence at the gates ef a town in Germany. Here 
they alighted from the coach, intending to walk through the streets and 

roceed on foot to the residence of Baron Fernow, which was situated at & 
istance from the town. They had not gone far on their journey, when theig 
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attention was arrested by the voice of a. female, singing exquisitely in 
a small house on the road-side, near a grove of fir-trees. The voice was 
so exceedingly beautiful that the travellers stood for some minutes listening te 
it with astonishment and admiration. ‘‘ Who lives there?” said the 
Chapel Master, addressing himself to a person who happened to be passing 
by. ‘‘ The Devil and his grandmother live here !” exclaimed a voice from 
one of the upper windows of the house, and, at the same moment, a lute-case 
was thrown at the head of the inquirer. The Chapel Master looked up and 
beheld at the window a little grey haired man, whose countenance bespoke 
the most furious indignation. Fora moment the Chapel Master knew not 
whether to resent or to laugh at the affront he had received, but there was 
something so extraordinary in the appearance of the old man that the Chapel 
oe eae his perplexity, raised his hat, and with a respectful bow wished 
i mo ~ % \ 


hi > 

‘Phe travellers journeyed on eonversing together on the singularity of 
the scene they had just witnessed, until they reached an inn, at which they 
proposed taking some refreshment. Just as they were about to enter 
the yard, they perceived at an upper window a young man, in a yellow 
dressing gown and night cap. ‘They immediately recognized the jolly 
good-humoured countenance of the enthusiast Kellerman, who in a moment 
eame down, and with an extravagant theatrical air saluted his two friends. 
The Chapel. Master made anxious inquiries respecting various singers who 
were to perform in his new Opera which was that evening to be rehearsed 
at Baron Fernow’s, . 

«* They are all arrived replied Kellerman, and are as well in health as 
they think proper to be. They have, however, been grumbling as usual, 
about the parts allotted to them. One has too much to sing, and another too 
little. An air should bein G sharp which the composer has thought fit to 
set in A flat,” &c. &c. 

At the suggestion of the Tenore all three enter the inn to have some 
refreshment aad further conversation on the snbject of the Chapel Master’s 
new Opera. 

In the evening a numerous musical party is assembled at the residence 
of Baron Fernow, where Kellerman is seen busily running about, and pro- 
claiming the merits of the Chapel Master’s new composition, though he has 
not yet heard a single bar of it. But the attention of the company is 
suddenly averted from this Enthusiast by the entrance of a young lady, who, 
in spite of a singularly simple style of dress, attracts the notice of all 
present by her graceful figure and deportment, and her beautiful and highly 
expressive countenance. This is Julia, the daughter of a poor musician. 
She advances modestly to the daughter of Baron Fernow, to whom she 
apologizes for the absence of her father, whose illness and depression of 
spirits she says, compels him to avoid society. 

No portion of the new Opera has, as yet, been heard, for the Baron 
does not wish the musical performances to commence until the arrival of 
Count Alten, who is momentarily expected. Baron Fernow informs the 
Chapel Master that the Count.is a man of very eccentric character. He 
has an extraordinary passsion for music, which is his only source of umuse- 
ment. He travels about from place to place attending concerts, and hearing 
every new singer and new composition ; yet with all his love for the art; he 
is of so restless a turn that he seldom has patience to hear a piece of music to 
an end ; and his taste is so extremely capricious that he is seldom satisfied 
with any composition. 
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At length the Count arrives, and after hastily saluting the Baron and 
his family, he sits down and enters into conversation with an old Italian, by 
whom he is accompanied. Suddenly turning his eyes towards Julia, he 
exclaims with emotion, ‘‘ Heavens! whom do I behold.” The Tenore had 
just concluded a song from the new Opera, with which the company were 
all enraptured. The Count, however, had not heard a single note. He 
drew his chair near to Julia, and seating himself addressed a few words tp 
her. As she turned to reply to him, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! this exceeds all 
that my imagination ever pictured.” ‘‘ Pardon me, Madam,” he continued, 
‘* you, no doubt, think my conduct extraordinary. When I first cast my 
eyeson you, a few minutes ago, I thought I recognized a former acquain- 
tance, and now, on a nearer approach, your exquisite beauty dazzles and: 
confounds me! Heavens! how divinely you must sing.” 

‘* T assure you, Sir, you are greatly deceived,” replied Julia. “ ] 
really do not sing. I possess neither a voice nor a knowledge of music to 
qualify me for a singer.” 

The Count gazed earnestly in her face and shook his head. In the 
meanwhile a duet was proposed. The piece was extremely difficult, and the 
principal female singer declared herself unable to execute it. She wished some: 
passages to be altered to suit her voice, but the composer positively refused 
to sacrifice expression and energy to the caprice of a performer. In conse- 
sequence of this little dispute the duet was relinquished, and while the 
Chapel Master was selecting another piece, the Count said to Julia, ‘‘ I am 
convinced that you could with ease execute all those passages at sight.” Julia 
once more ¢eclared herself utterly unable to sing, npon which the Count, 
in a tone of earnestness said :—‘ It is yseless, Madam, to persist in denying 


the possessiox of an accomplishment in which every feature of your expres- 
sive countenance proves you to excel. Could that round full mouth, that 
beautiful swell in the centre of your lips have been produced by any other 
cause than the constant vibration of pure and melodious tones. 

the contrary, the frightful angular mouth of yonder celebrated Prima Donna, 
whose shrill unmusical tones are with difficulty forced out from her flat and 


bserve, on 


compressed lips.” He earnestly entreats that she will favour him with a 
single strain ; but Julia, on her part, positively alleges her inability to 
comply with his request. g tikes - 

e party breaks up, and all depart, with the exception of the 
Chapel Master, the Count, the Italian, and Enthusiast, who are invited to 
stay and sup with Baron Fernow. The Chapel Master, who is very much 
dissatisfied with the manner in which his Opera has been performed, 
breaks forth into bitter complaints of the miseries which a musical com: 
poser has to encounter; and the other guests, in turn, relates the joys and 
pe bc which they have, at various times, experienced through their love 
of music. 

A man of middle age enters, and is introduced as a particular friend of 
the Baron. He apologizes for not being present at the concert, alleging 
that he is too much of a Layman in music to mingle with connoisseurs, 
Kellerman, who listens with astonishment to this candid confession, observes, 


that had he himself sufficient courage to make a similar acknow- 
ledgement, he might have been = a world of annoyance and mortifica- 
tion. Nature, he says, created him without any taste for music ; but he 
fell in love with a young lady who was moved to tears whenever she heard a 
melancholy air. In the hope of rendering himself agreeable to this. senti- 
mental fair one, he assumed the character of an extravagant musical 
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Enthusiast. Bat this served only to make bad worse. Her friends, whe 
at first looked upon him as an insensible dult, now pronounced him to be an 
intollerable coxcomb, and even his mistress quarrelled with him, because, 
on one occasion, when listening in rapture to the performance of a piece of 
music, he shed tears in the wrong place, precisely at the least pathetic 
passage in the whole composition. , 

“* To me, also, said the Layman, music has proved the source of num- 
berless vexations. All the years of my childhood were embittered and 
rendered miserable by music.” He then relates, with a considerable degree 
of humour, how, at age of twelve, he was placed under a teacher of the 
violin, and how both master and scholar continued uselegsly to torment each 
other for the of six long years. 

The old Italian next related in kis broken German, how he had in his 
youth been a favourite Tenore in Naples. At Rome he became enamoured 
of an Opera singer, whom he married. They lived happily together until 
his wife got engaged in a town in Germany, where a celebrated musician, 
named Hortensio resided. Hortensio undertook to teach the lady to 
sing from the soul in the new-fashioned German style, and for it she aban- 
doned the Italian manner. From that moment the conjugal felicity of the 
prima donna and her caro sposo was at an end. Discord arose between 
them. Their disputes on style in singing ended in a separation, and thus the 
poor Italian’s happiness and hopes of prosperity were al] annihilated by the 
German taste for soul singing. 

Baron Fernow then addressing himslf to Count Alten, inquired 
whether he had any musical sorrows to relate. ‘‘ For my part,” said the 
Count, ‘‘ I have been, from my earliest boyhood, passionately fond of music, 
My father, a serious old fashioned man, strongly disapproved of my enthu- 
siasm, which he feared might divert me from more important pursuits, 
At an early age I was sent on a Diplomatic Mission to a Foreign Court, 
from whence, after a short period, I was recalled. On the evening preceding 
my departure a concert was given, in which a young female singer made her 
debut. I attended the concert, but the audience was so numerous that I 
could only now and then catch a transient glimpse of the Lady, and 
I could merely discern her white neck shaded by clusters of rich browg 
ringlets, I however listened with rapture to the enchanting tones of her voice, 
and in that happiest moment of my existence I made a solemn vow, that the 
wonderfully gifted being who had so captivated me, should alone be my 
wife. Before the conclusion of the concert I was obliged to take a hurried 
farewell of the Premier, and to set out on my journey home. On my arrival I 
found my father on his death-bed. He did not long survive; and, after 
rendering the last melancholy honours to his memory, and arranging my 
family affairs, I again ret to the city where [ re § lately discharged my 
diplomatic duties, I made eager inquiries respecting the syren, whose 
fascinating strains still seemed to vibrate on my ear. But no one could 
inform me whither she had gone. Since that time I have exerted every effort 
to discover her, but without success, This evening, however, I thought 
I recognized her in a lady whom. I met here. I fancied I once more 
beheld the fair neck and brown ringlets, which were all I ever saw of the 
unknown being on whom my future happiness in life — 

Tt was now late, and the little party broke up. Here the author as re- 
course to a most awkward and unnatural expedient for bringing about his 
repay see On the way home, the Italian abruptly asks the t to do 
aim the. favour to accompany him next morning:to the grove of firttreee, to 
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which allusion was made at the commencement of the tale. He tells the 
Count that he has formed the resolution of shooting himself, because the 
recollection of his lost wife rendered life insupportable to him. The Count, 
without much hesitation, complies with this extraordinary request, but he 
proposes that the Chapel Master shall be one of the party, in order that the 
act of self-destruction may be proved on good evidence. 

On reaching the grove of fir-trees, the Count asks the Italian whether 
he still adheres to his singular determination. The Italian replies in the 
affirmative, and begs that the Count and the Chapel Master will retire to a 
little distance and leave him for a few moments to reflect on his approach- 
ing end. He adds that he will give a signal for their return when he 
feels himself fully prepared for the event which they have come to witness, 
The Count and his companion penetrate into the thickest part of the wood, 
when, on a sudden, their attention is arrested by the sound of soft music, at 
a little distance from them, At this moment the old Italian gives the signal 
for their return, and calls out to acquaint them that he is ready to blow out 
his brains. The Count, however, is now more interested in discovering the 
invisible musician, than witnessing the mad Italian’s suicide. He forced his way 
through the thickets, followed by the Chapel Master, and soon came within 
sight of the house which has been described at the opening of the tale. He 
stood for some moments transfixed with admiration and surprise, while 
Marcello’s Qual anelante was sung by a fine female voice, with the most 
touching simplicity and expression. 

«Tt is she! It is my only beloved!” exclaimed the Count, with 
violent emotion, He knocks furiously at the door of the house, but no one 
answers him. At length a window is thrown up, and an old man thrusting 
out his head inquires, in an angry tone, the cause of the uproar. ‘ Hor- 
tensio ! Hortensio !” exclaims the astonished Italian, who has come in pur- 
suit of the Count and Chapel Master. ‘* Now shallI die happy after taking 
vengeance on the villain who perverted my wife’s talent by teach her soul- 
singing, and ruined all my prospects.” 

These unexpected recognitions are succeeded by several bg pam 
ble and absurd incidents. At length the Count solicits Julia’s » and 
easily obtains her father’s consent to their union. The father is asked 
why he so long persisted in concealing from the world his daughter’s 
wonderful talent, In reply he gives a detail of his musical sorrows. He 
relates that he married a favourite public singer, who died shortly after their 
union. His daughter Julia, then became his only consolation. He gave 
her an accomplished education, and in particular bestowed great pains on 
the cultivation of her musical talent. After several years of diligent study 
she was engaged to sing atthe Court of a great Sovereign; and her 
father hoped to enjoy the reward of the anxious years he had spent in the 
task of qalifying her for a public singer. But, to his astonishment, she was 
coldly received, and he was advised to place her under a celebrated singing 
master, in order that she might acquire the style of a. particular school. 
This was the occasion on which the Count heard Julia. Such was the 
mortification and disappointment of her father, that he immediately with- 
drew his daughter from public life, and determined that from that moment 
none but himself should ever hear her sing. 

On the evening preceding that fixed for the nuptials of Count Alten and 
his bride, it is proposed that Julia shall take the soprano part in the 
Chapel Master’s new Opera, which is to be, for a second time, privately 
yehaarsed. Her singing enraptures all who hear her with the exception of 
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the Italian, who, though now reconciled to existence, has not yet learned to 
admire German soul singing. 

Next day the marriage ceremony is celebrated, and the Count sets off 
for his paternal estate, there to enjoy uninterrupted happiness in the society 
of his accomplisbed bride and a choice circle of musical friends. 

The musical criticism introduced in the course of this novel is not of 
much value. The author appears to have a strong predeliction for old music. 
Among modern musicians, he justly admires Mozart, but admires him almost 
exclusively. Of living composers he is not fond. He is, however, somewhat 
inclined to favour C. M. von Weber, buthe is not well pleased with Beethoven 
and Spontini, and heis Rossini’s decided antagonist. Some Italian words are 
occasionally introduced, but not always appropriately, and not with due 
attention to the orthography. 

The second Novel has for its author the Baron de la Motte Fouqué, a 
fertile writer of little stories, many of which make their first appearance, in 
the manner in which this was ushered into the world, through the medium 
of periodical works, and are afterwards collected into volumes, The title 
of the present tale is :— 


DER UNMUSICALISCHE MUSIKER. 


Absurd as it may appear, we must translate this, ‘‘ The Unmusical 
Musician.” The words are, indeed, very vaguely used, for the hero of the 
story is not unmusical, though he is no musician, and plays no instrument. 
We suppose, however, that the author means no inference to be drawn from 
this incongruous conception of his brain. It would certainly be singular enough 
if the Germans, who have cultivated the science of music more assiduously 
than any other people of Europe, were to place, as by their novels they are often 
made to do, a higher value on some indscribable feeling, or a susceptibility td 
receive mere sensational impressions, to a taste founded on solid knowledge 
and the exercise of the mental faculties. The Unmusical Musician of this tale 
is a person who possesses a wonderful sort of inward sense, which he calls 
his “* Internal Choir.” The Baron begins his Erzahlung thus :— 

‘“‘ In that happy and interesting period, when German genius, fostered 
by the growing prosperity of the Hans-towns, shone in the brightest lustre, 
there lived at Frankfort on the Mayne, a worthy and far-famed Master of the 
noble art of Music. His name was Anselmus ; but he was not displeased 
when professional contemporaries, who came from Italy to visit him, and 
perhaps to receive instructions from him, called him, in conformity with 
their own more euphonious idiom Anselmo.” 

Anselmus had a hotse without the walls of the town, ina pleasant 
pate on the banks of the Mayne, and used often to play on a harp or 4 

ute at a window. which had a fine view of the country and the river.—At 
intervals he observed between his window. and the Mayne, a man of military 
presence, not altogether grey, but whose dark locks were beginning to be 
silvered, tall, rather slender, with a venerable countenance, who listened 
attentively to the music, The dress of the stranger, which was of a military 
fashion, and far from new, seemed to indicate that the wearer was by no 
means wealthy, but in the cleanness and neatness of every thing about him, 
one might easily perceive the continued influence of the disciplined habits 
and precision of a soldier’s life. Beside him lay couchant a large and 
vigorous dog, which with searching eye and erect ears kept watch like a 
sentinel, while his master seemed wrapped up and lost in the melodies of the 
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musician. Anselmué was not a vain man, but he had the feelings of an artist 
and the thanner in which the satisfaction of the stranger was expressed, 
could not fail to gratify him. He was therefore much pained when, instead 
of the expected gestures of approbation, his aged auditor sometimes mani- 
fested a sudden disgust; of indeed an offensive indignation. 

When Anselmus, giving himself up solely to the dictates of his own 
innate feelings, or excited by the beauties of the blooming scene arround 
him, indulged in extemporaneous symphonies, his singular auditor not only 
never appeared displeased; but gave signs of the greatest satisfaction and de- 
light. On the contrary, when oar musician brought to the window a piece of 
regular written composition and began to play it, the old man testified all the 
disapprobation that gestures could express. Qn one occasion the manner in 
which he shewed his disgust was so striking, that Anselmus snatched up his 
hat and hastend out, mtending to have some conversation on music with a 
person who, in listening to him, seemed to assume an air of extraordinary 
superiority. 

Arrived at the place where the old soktier was sitting; Anselmus finds 
him resting his head on his right hand, which concealed his face, and holding 
with his left the end of a string, the other extremity of which was fastened to 
his dog’s collar. The dog snarls, and rouses his master from his reverie, and 
Anselmus finds that the man who had so strongly excited his curiosity is 
blind. A dialogue ensues; from which we learn that the old warrior, who 
names the Musician “ Anselmo,” has been in Italy, but that the living har- 
mony, which, he says, exists within hint, did not first visit him there. It 
had a higher origin. He was gifted with it soon after his birth; for he 
could not recollect the time in which he had not felt this internal song,— 
this echo from Heaven—hnmming and murmuring through him. 

One might suppose that this explanation would have convinced Anselmus 
fhat his new acquaintance was crazy, and that it could lead only to commi- 
seration for his insanity. But visionaries of all kinds are destined to meet 
with indulgence and respect in Germany, and it is therefore not unnatural 
that the Musician should be represented as filled with admiration at the 
extravagances of the old soldier, who speedily falls into a kind of extacy, 
and exhibits an example of his wonderful faculty. He seems to listen to 
sounds, perceptible only to himself. The nvusician expects to hear him sing, 
But his lips, covered by his bushy mustachioes, remain immoveable, until 
at last he opens them to say, with a sigh—* it is gone by.” ‘ And why do 
you not imitate it ?” The veteran excuses himself on account of his voice, 
and under a misunderstanding of what is said respecting instrumental per- 
formance, Anselmus takes him to his house. 

They had scarcely crossed the threshold, when Anselmus asked his 
guest what instrument he would choose, for said he, ‘“‘ You will find 
every kind of instrument here.” ‘* They are all the same to me,” replied 
the veteran. This appears to Anselmus either affectation or quackery, but 
it soon comes out that the poor man meatis fie can play on no instrument, 
hot even on a Jews-harp. He is at last prevailed on to relate his strange 
and wonderful history. 

’ His name is Florence Kraft, a labourer’s son, and born on the coast of the 
North Sea. His parents died when he was an infant, but as he grew up he often 
saw them sitting in Paradise on seats of gold, overshadowed by beautiful 
fose-trees. His father had a silver flute, on which he played the sweetest 
funes in the world to his mother. They looked beautiful lke angele, He 
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called to his father to take him up, which was with a serious smile declined. 
His mother plucked a small slender purple flower, and while she counted 
off the leaves sang the following song :-— 


Many years must pass away 
Ere we may meet in joy ; 

Till then contented stay, 
Thou dear beloved boy. 


All this occurred to him as he lay sound asleep in a shed where his 
uncle kept two cows, of which he had charge. On one occasion he saw 
in the sky a heavenly sounding instrument, which seemed to be made of sun- 
beams and moon-light, and to consist of little pillars. His mother dropped 
itto him. Delightful sounds issued from it as it fell down through the 
spheres. At last it reached his breast, into which it entered. Since 
then the internal choir had been actively at work and had always re- 
sounded within him. 

This sort of sentimental childishness seems to be considered very fine in 
Germany, and it may not be thought uninteresting to see the extent to 
which the writers of that country carry it, but beyond this we apprehend 
its description can afford little gratification for English readers ; we shall, 
therefore, be very brief with our abstract of this story. 

Our hero now gave vocal utterance to the inspirations of his internal 
choir to the great delight of all his companions, the young cowherds, male 
and female of the district; but his uncle and aunt reproached him with 
neglecting the cows for carrolling and trilling, which grieved him mucl, 
However they ought not to have had this opinion, for in consequence of one 
of his visions and the operation of his internal choir, he awakes in the middle 
of a dismal dark night, just in time to save his two bedfellows, the cows, 
trom being stolen. He knocks down the thief, but in the confusion the 
cows break loose and run off, and his exertions to recover them cause the 
loss of his voice. Finding himself unable to give vent to his inward choir, 
he grew mopish and dissatisfied with every thing at home; he therefore 
takes leave of his uncle and aunt and sets out on his travels. 

Alone in the wide world, poor Florence had a longing for something, 
but what it was he did not know~only he hoped somehow or other to find 
an echo to his inward choir—somebody capable of understanding it, and loving 
it. What might have become of him it is hard to say, but he fell in with a 
party of Imperial troops marching to Italy. The sound of the drum struck 
a chord in unison with his internal choir, and off he marched in the rear of 
the Austrian banner. He served several campaingns in Italy, where he at 
last lost the sight of both his eyes, being wounded in the face by an arrow 
—for all these wonders occurred, as well may be supposed, long before our 
degenerate and unromantic gun-powder ages. 

After the loss of his eye-sight, Florence returned to Germany, and 
wandered about with his dog always in the hope of meeting with some great 
master who might understand his inward choir, and assist him in recording its 
dictates on paper. Anselmus is‘eager to undertake this task,* and, the 
better to enable him to accomplish it, insists that the veteran and his dog 
shall be domesticated in his house. They live very comfortably together, 
but to little purpose, in as far as regards the object of their union. Florence 
Kraft was not ready at explaining, and Anselmus, though the first of all 
musicians, never had acquired the happy talent of teaching others,so that with 
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all their efforts little of the inward choir was brought to light, and its greatest 
beauties remained behind. 
The philosopher, Dr. Eulogius Cryptander was a daily visitor of An. 
selmus. This learned friend, wishes to emancipate the musician from the 
delusion which he conceives enthrals him ‘tespecting Florence Kraft and his 
choir. While walking in the garden one evening, a long dialogue takes 
place between them on this subject. Anselmus at last confesses himself 
convinced that he has got out ot Florence every thing of value that was in 
him, and that he ought not any longer to torment the ald man and himself 
‘with vain efforts to attain an impossible object ; but, at the same time, he 
declares that this conviction is far from being agreeable, that the Doctor in 
undeceiving him, has deprived him of something that seemed indispensable 
—something most dear to him—and that he feels a void in his soul which he 
knows not how to fill up. ‘So would you feel,” replies the Doctor, ‘after the 
extraction of an aching tooth ; there would then be a void in your mouth,” 
In another illustration the philosopher eompares the musician to a man, who 
‘believes his house to be haunted ; a friend convinces him that his fears are 
unfounded, and fhe ghost is laid for ever. The good man is tranquil, sleeps 
“soundly, and recovers his health, which anxiety bad deteriorated, but after 
allhe feels a certain inward want—-a longing after something indefinite. 
The inference drawn from this is, that man reluctantly parts with what 
mentally interésts him, even though it give him great uneasiness, 
This dialogue is one of the best things in the novel. The characters of 
the imaginative musician and the reasoning doctor are well sustained and 
‘contrasted. Still dissatisfied, though convinced, Anselmus after the departure 
of his philosephic friend, takes a seat in his garden. With emotion he touches 
‘his flute and plays one of the melodies, which he had with so much trouble, 
extracted from the bowels of the old scldier. He is scon interrupted. 
Durmg the argument which we have just described, Florence Kraft was 
waiting for Lis dog in an arbour, which the two disputants approached. Of 
corse “all the cenversetion ves overheard by the subject of it. Poor 
Florence ‘finds his way to the place where Anselmus is fiuting, and vindi- 
cates the richicss of the musical stores which remaia in the possessien of Lis 
‘inward ¢hoir, and ‘of which all the demonstrations of ten doctors shall net 
‘deprive him, ‘The scene, which takes place, is, in spite of the absurdity connect- 
ed with it, werked up to an affecting pitch. After the old man’s explanation, 
“a fit of inspiration comes on him. His choir works more powerfully than 
‘ever; but though the flood of harmony is in full tide, he can Communicate 
hone of the celestial tenes which resound within him. His extacy is great, 
“but he gives no éxternal signs of the nature of his inward sensations, except 
‘that the motion of his head changes, keeping time with the measure of the 
‘music performed by his choir. He expects to carry his choir to the foot. of 
the throne of heaven, and, if he should be called away soon, warns. Anselmus 
“not to attribute his sudden departure to vexation, on acconnt of what had 
passed between him and the doctor. This foreboding is speedily realized, for 
“next morning Florence Kraft is found dead in his bed. 
‘Having waded through these stories, and come at Jast to a conclusion, 
“we must conféss that in the course of our progress we have often been inclined 
“to think better of them than we did on the view we-at first took. In both 
“we have met with passages which -exhibit- much talent, but-still that és net 
*pnfficient to remove our objections to either, regarded as:a whole. Could the 
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the first be supposed to contain a true representation of the existing state of 
society and manners in Germany, it would in that respect be interesting, 
but the picture, we are persuaded, cannot be genuine.—The resemblance, if 
there be any, is surely ozly that of a very violent caricature. As to the 
second story, there is a silliness in the fiction which forms its ground-work,-at 
which it was impossible not to revolt, and which consequently, rendered our 
first impression very unfavourable, 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
RELATIVE TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Signor Ambrogio Minoja, director of the musical conservatory -at 
“Milan, died a short time ago in that city. Minoja, who studied composi- 
tion under the celebrated Sala, at Naples, produced several Operas, which 
were performed successfully at Rome and Milan. He also composed several 
one of Church and Chamber Music ; among the latter are four quartets, 

nown by the title of J Divertimenti della Campagna. In the year 1796, 
Minoja obtained a gold medal, worth one hundred ducats, which Bonaparte 
awarded as a prize ior the besi Funeral Syirplony to the memory of-Generz! 
Hocke. When Naroleon was crownel Fing ef Italy, Minoja composed 
for the cecasion, a Veni Creaior aud a Te Peum, which were executed by 
two huntied aiid fity perioimeis im tue Caticurei of Milas. A cantata, 
of his compositiin, was also performed et Ta Sealo, at the time of the 
matriage of the Vice Roy of Italy. Minoja was the author of several 
letters on singing, which were printed at Milan in 1812. 

The celebrated Buffo Raffanelli died lately at Milan, at an advanced 
age. Duriug the latter years of his life he was chiefly engaged in giving 
instructions to singers in the art of acting. fie held -a situation at the 
‘Opera of Milan, which he kst When Mi. Clessop Lecame meanacer of the 
establishment. 

A selection of airs from J] Crociato in Egitto, arranged tor the Piano- 
‘Forte, has recently been published by Messrs. Boosey and Co, These 
arrangements, which comprise all the best portions of Mayerbeer’s justly 
celebrated Opera, possess so much merit, that they will, we doubt not, become 
exceedingly popular. The author, who does not appear on the title-page, 
has ouiel ia a singularly perfect way the effect of the orchestral aceom- 
paniments and vocal parts. In ‘‘ Giovinetto Cavalier,” and particularly 
in the duo “ II tenero affectio,” the employment of the upper octaves of the 
piano-forte is very ably managed ; and when performed on a brilliant toned 
instrument, those pieces really present a minature likeness of Velluti’s-extra- 
ordinary voice. 

The same publishers have lately brought out some other piano-forte 
piéces, which also deserve to be noticed. First, a Grand Concerto, dedi- 
cated to her Grace the Duchess of Hamilton, by J.B. Cramer. This, 
. like most of Mr. Cramer’s compositions, combines, the useful with the 
agreeable, for it abounds in passages, from which even a practised per- 
former may derive improvement. The piece contains three movements. 
Second, an air, with variations, dedicated to her Royal Highness the: Princess 
‘Auguste. ‘A short largo movement serves to introduce a very original and 
‘logant tema, out of which'Mr. Onslow has-worked-eight yarjations. This 
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piece is calculated to suit the taste of piano-forte players in general, as it 
reuires no great powers of execution, and contains many passages of singu- 
lar beauty and brilliancy. ‘The second variation, in triplets, with passages 
for the left-hand alternately in the treble and bass, has a very pleasing 
etiect. : 

The Royal Socicty of Musicians has recently received a donation of 
£1000 trom Captain Crosdil, the son of the violin performer. It is men- 
tioned that Mr. Crosdil, when on his death-bed, verbally directed his son to 

resent the above liberal gift to the society asa token of his respect for tlie 
Tnstitution, and his wish to promote the interests of the eae Mr. 
Crosdil, in consequence of his marriage with a lady of large fortune, declined 
all professional engagements except where his presence was required at his 
Majesty’s concerts, for he was appointed first violin player to theKing. He 
died a short time ago, at a very advanced age. 

Among the annual works just published, in the form of the German 
Literary Almanacs, is one entitled the ‘“ Amulet,” addressed more particu- 
cularly to ‘‘ the Religious Public.” Much talent has been employed in 
preparing its contents, which consist of moral tales and poetry. But we are 
mainly induced to notice the work on account of its affording a striking 
proof of the extent to which literature is cultivated in this country by the 
fair sex. The contributors are chiefly ladies. Mrs. Hemans has some beauti- 
ful poetry. Miss Mitford, whose tale of ‘‘ The Vicar’s Maid” is extremely 
well written, has also furnished a sonnet on Mr. Hoffland’s picture of 
‘« Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion.” Mrs. Hofiland, the wife of this 
artist has enriched the collection with an interesting story entitled “ Infatua- 
tion,” which is distinguished by that good sense and correct feeling for which 
all this lady’s writings are remarkable. The bock also contains several 
pictorial illustrations, amongst others, two fine designs by Mr. Martin, en- 
graved on steel, in the manner of his illustrations of Milton. 

A little work, partly musical and partly medical, has lately been pub- 
lished at Milan, under the following title :—Jnfluenza fisioloyica e patalogica 
del suono, del canto, e della declamazione sull’ uomo. The author, Dr. 
Giueseppe Ferario, who treats on a variety of interesting topics in an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable manner, recommends music as a cure for disorders of 
the nerves. He mentions the case of a young girl, who was a short time 
ago received into the Clinical Institution at Milan in a state of mental 
derangement, and whose cure Dr. Ferario believes to have been brought 
about by the practice of the guitar. 

During a tour, last summer, in the Highlands of Scotland, Mr. Edwin 
Landseer took the opportunity of making several fine sketches, which, taken 
as a whole, form an interesting pictorial representation of the Hunting of the 
Deer in ail its stages, from the starting to the death and carrying home. This 
artist is at present occupied in painting a large picture on the subject of 
Chevy Chace. 

Mr. Haydon is exercising his pencil on one of the Plagues of Egypt. 

Mr. Leslie is painting another picture from Don Quixote. The subject 
is Dorothea in disguise beseeching the Knight to become her Champion. 

Velluti is to have the direction of the Opera during the ensuing season, 
which, it is said, will commence in the course of a few weeks. 

Mr. Hyde’s Comedy, which has received so much applause on the Stage, 
is about to be also submitted to the public, through the medium of the press. 

Mr. Green, the new Professor of Anatomy in the Royal Academy, 
eommenced his first Course of Lectures on Wednesday, the 17th of November. 




















